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For Your Reference 


as you choose second-semester texts in .. . 


(Biography 


Steffens AUTOBIOGRAPHY (Abridged) 
Strachey QUEEN VICTORIA 


/Drama 


Dean NINE GREAT PLAYS 

Harrison FOUR PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 
Hatcher A MODERN REPERTORY 
Hatcher MODERN AMERICAN DRAMAS 


Novel 


Forster A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
Lewis ARROWSMITH 

Lewis BABBITT 

Woolf MRS. DALLOWAY 
Woolf TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 


Poetry 


Coffin THE MAJOR POETS 
Untermeyer THE BOOK OF LIVING VERSE 


(/Short Story 


Davis TEN MODERN MASTERS 


Havighurst 


MASTERS OF THE MODERN SHORT 


STORY, 1955 Revision in two 


editions ... 


regular 


short paper-bound 


Heilman MODERN SHORT STORIES 


$1.40 
$1.40 


$2.25 
$1.40 
$2.75 
$2.50 


$1.40 
$1.60 
$1.40 
$1.40 
$1.40 


$3.00 
$1.40 


$3.25 


$3.00 
$1.90 
$3.00 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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WALTER BLAIR 


Now Completely Revised 
JOHN C. GERBER 


The Better Reading Program 


BETTER READING, Volume | 


FACTUAL PROSE 


For those who desire one book 
devoted exclusively to factual 
writings, explanations, and 


argument. 
464 pages 


$2.50 list 


BETTER READING, Volume Il 


For those who desire one book 


LITERATURE 


offering fiction, drama, and 


poetry. 
798 pages 


$3.50 list 


THE COLLEGE ANTHOLOGY 


A merger of 
BETTER READING 
Volumes I and II 


For those who desire the full 
year’s program in one volume. 


1198 pages 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


$5.00 list 


NEW YORK 
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READY IN JANUARY 


An original approach to the study of poetry 


EXPLORING 
POETRY 


By M. L. ROSENTHAL 
New York University 


and A. J. M. SMITH 
Michigan State College 


This new introduction to the study of poetry appreciation offers 
an original approach to the study of verse. The authors skillfully 
combine newly tested ideas and methods in the analysis of poetry, 
fresh illustrative materials, and very pleasing and exceptionally 


perceptive explication of the illustrative verse. 


The illustrations include “classic” poems from the “standard” 
reading list, unanthologized poems, outstanding modern poems, 


and longer poems hitherto not treated in introductory textbooks. 


One college professor reports— 


“Few poetry books are better written than this one, and 
none that I know of rises to better critical writing than this 
in such a section as the one on Yeats’ ‘Sailing to 


Byzantium.’ ” 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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Only in EVERY MAN’S LIBRARY 
will you find— 


Goethe’s Faust, Parts I & II 


The Sir Theodore Martin translation, introduced, revised, and annotated by Pro- 
fessor W. H. Bruford of Cambridge University 

A modern and highly readable translation of the brilliant poem universally re- 
garded as the greatest single work in German literature. $1.65 #335 


Juvenal’s Satires 
and the Satires of Persius 


First complete translation revised from the Gifford Edition by John Warrington. 
Introduction by Professor H. J. Rose of Edinburgh 


st : Unique, up-to-date edition of vigorous works by two of the world’s greatest 
1 masters of satire. $1.65 #997 

12 

Napoleon’s L 

apoicon s Letters 


Three hundred letters, chosen and translated by J]. M. Thompson to illustrate 
every side of the Emperor’s character and career. “The man emerges as a master 
of succinct persuasive communication with the rare ability to project his strength, 
cunning, and determination.”—Newsweek $1.65 #995 


Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity 


By Richard Hooker. This imperishable classic of English prose, exemplifying 
the fundamental principle of the unity and all-embracing character of law, has 
just been brought back into print. 2 volumes, #201, 202 $1.65 each 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY—the world’s most comprehensive collec- 
tion of reprints—contains hundreds of great books available in no 
other inexpensive edition. Send for free catalogue. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 300 4th AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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Flew English 


Ready in March. A new approach to re- 
port writing—the functional approach 
shared by business, industry, and the pro- 
fessions. This new book is based on recog- 
nition of the need for information, meth- 
ods of getting it, and the use of language 
and other symbols to report information. 


After a realistic discussion of reports in 
general—locating material, organizing 
facts and ideas, language, style, and visual 
aids—the authors describe the particular 
problems of report writing in a wide range 
of specialized fields. 

Throughout, Report Writing is distin- 
guished for its great variety of materials. 


REPORT WRITING 


JOHN BALL, Miami University, and 
CECIL B. WILLIAMS, Oklahoma A. @& M. College 


Many reports, drawn from the actual files 
of leaders in business and industry, illus- 
trate applications of the basic method. In 
addition, the readings given for important 
sections of the text include articles on re- 
porting by top authorities in the field. 


Numerous problems, involving material 
collected by the student in his community 
and others with the material supplied, 
provide practice in both fundamentals 
and specialized aspects. The book reflects 
the best in modern report writing in its 
straightforward readable style and in its 
presentation of current practices. 
Approx. 460 pages, 46 illustrations. 


Ready in February. This practice book 
shows the student how to put a paper 
together, from his first ideas to the final 
copy. The exercises are carefully organized 
to present the component parts of the 
writing process in order. 


Each of the main categories—choosing 
the subject, planning, writing, and revis- 
ing the paper—is subdivided into groups, 
with the individual exercises arranged 
under these groups. Although the book is 
concerned with the whole writing process, 
particular attention is given to planning 


WRITING A PAPER—rom idea to Finished Copy 


GLENN LEGGETT and ELINOR YAGGY, 
both of University of Washington 


\—THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 East 26th Street, New York 


and revising, the stages often slighted by 
inexperienced writers. 


Fully class-tested, Writing a Paper fills 
a need felt by every practicing composi- 
tion instructor. It provides useful exer- 
cises on rhetorical principles, as distinct 
from exercises on grammatical or me- 
chanical matters. 


The instructor can use his standard 
handbook as a reference tool and the 
essay-reader for models, while this practice 
book provides a working guide for class- 
room use. Approx. 190 pages 
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How ‘dated’ 
is your dictionary? 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, COLLEGE EDITION 


defines: Mau Mau, skin diving, 
Teleprompter, egghead, 
Nike, coffee break, woofer and tweeter 


IN CLOTH $5.00 WITH THUMB INDEX $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY « CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


What Does NCTE Have To Offer Its Members? 


If you are not a member of the National Council of Teachers of English, it will pay you to read this 
advertisement. If you are a member, and have a friend who is not, you can do that friend a favor by 
showing him this advertisement, for it partially answers the question above. 


NCTE membership offers: 


A year’s subscription to COLLEGE ENGLISH (8 issues) or, if you prefer, ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
(8 issues) or ENGLISH JOURNAL (9 issues) 


30 or 40 per cent discounts on Council books and recordings, and on selected film strips, literary maps, 


and commercial recordings 
—— 
Research on vital questions by over thirty committees 


Constant study of ways of improving content and methods in teaching English 
An annual convention attended by two to three thousand English teachers who exchange ideas and help 
with each other’s problems 


These are only a few of the advantages in belonging to NCTE. Membership is only $4.00. If you 
desire still more information, send a request to: 


\NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET +-+eeeeeee+ CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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3 New Joxts ! 


NEW HIGHWAYS IN COLLEGE COMPOSITION 
2nd Edition (1955) 


by OSCAR CARGILL, New York University 
REGINALD CALL, University of New Hampshire 
HOMER A. WATT, 
WILLIAM CHARVAT, Ohio State University 


The new Second Edition, which now includes sections on poetry and drama, is a three- 
in-one textbook offering a complete course in English for the typical freshman year. 
1) A Reader, contains a wide and varied selection of the best modern prose, poetry, and 
drama. 2) A Rhetoric, develops a philosophy of composition in accordance with ap- 
proved standards of traditional English modified by modern usage. 3) A Handbook, 
concentrates on errors made by freshmen, and explains modern grammatical usage 
briefly and clearly. 


7” « 934" ° 960 pages ° January 1955 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH 
5th Edition (1955) 


by A. CHARLES BABENROTH, 
CHARLES CHANDLER PARKHURST, Boston University 


Stressing tone, the attitude of the writer, and psychological approach, this new and 
thorough revision of the most widely used text in the field shows that good English 
is not the only prerequisite for effective business communication. The authors first 
emphasize fundamentals, then show how to write various types of business messages 
to maximize their power and value. The importance of both written and oral communica- 
tions is stressed, particularly: letters, reports, inter- and intra-office memos, telegrams, 
and other messages. 


552” x 834” . 704 pages ° January 1955 


MODERN TECHNICAL WRITING 


by THEODORE A. SHERMAN, University of Idaho 


This new text gives clear and explicit instructions to students in engineering, agriculture, 
forestry, mining, metallurgy, public health and many other technical fields on how to 
make technical writing effective. The first part of the text takes up problems that arise 
in technical writing of every type. The second concentrates upon reports. The third con- 
sists of a more extensive discussion of business correspondence than is offered in most 
books on technical writing. Exercises and assignments are numerous and varied. 


552” x 834” ° 445 pages ° January 1955 


For approval copies write 
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From Pampas to Hedgerows 
and Downs 


A Study of W. H. Hudson 


By RicHarp E. HAYMAKER. Probably no one, 
in any country or at any time, has written of 
the outdoors in a more permanent literary way 
than W. H. Hudson. Since his death in 1922, 
only one comprehensive critical study of his 
work has appeared. The present volume is on 
a much fuller scale and includes the latest 


scholarship. $5.00 


The New Woman: 


Her Emergence In English Drama 
(1600-1730) 


By JEAN ELISABETH GAGEN. This book de- 
scribes the first appearances in English drama 
of the type of woman who is popularly called, 
“the new woman.” “This then is Miss Gagen’s 
focus, and her glass is so fine that the reader 
can follow with ease and great pleasure ...a 
successful compendium of specialized testimony 
to woman's gathering importance in an age of 
transition. . . ."—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


American Literature in Parody 


A Collection of Parody, Satire, and 
Literary Burlesque of American 
Writers Past and Present 


Compiled and edited by Robert P. FALK. An 
old and respected art form, parody does not get 
the hearing it deserves. Too often one comes 
upon it in inaccessible, out-of-the-way places 
and later wishes he could remember where he 
saw it. Professor Falk’s purpose in the present 
collection was to recover the best parodies and 
arrange them around a central theme. As a 
result, he provides here a kind of parody- 
handbook to American literature ranging in 
time from Poor Richard to The Lost (and 
Found) Generation of our century. Delight- 
fully illustrated. $4. 


Recent ... Readable . . . Scholarly 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 


Young Henry James, 1843-1870 


By RoBerT CHARLES LE CLA. This book is a 
richly documented, finely appreciative study of 
the childhood, youth, and early manhood of 
Henry James. Of particular interest are the chap- 
ters dealing with his father’s extraordinary 
theory of education, the salient European in- 
fluences, the unfolding of his literary ambitions, 
the gradual fusion of the young cosmopolite 
with the promising author he had become by 
1870. Drawing widely on highly significant ma- 
terial in this country and abroad, the author pre- 
sents a volume that will have wide appeal, not 
only to scholars, to whom it will be indispens- 
able, but also to the general reader. More than 
500 pages. 

Ready in April. Order now at the prepublication 
price of $6.00 


A Description of Millenium 
Hall 


By SARAH Scott. Edited by Walter M. Critten- 
den. Lovers of English literature will treasure 
this rarity among books—a reissue of a work 
which helped to cast the novel in the form we 
know it today. This novel was a best seller when 
it first appeared in 1762, running through four 
editions by 1778. 

Ready in March $4.00 


The Touchstones of 
Matthew Arnold 


By JOHN S. EELLs, Jr. “There can be no more 
useful help for discovering what poetry belongs 
to the class of the truly excellent, and can there- 
fore do us most good, than to have always in 
one’s mind lines and expressions of the great 
masters, and to apply them as a touchstone to 
other poetry,” wrote Matthew Arnold. In this 
searching study, Professor Eells explores the 
Touchstone theory fully in its application to 
Arnold's work and assesses its general validity. 
Ready in March $4.50 


“The House where scholarly and specialized studies are always welcome” 


34 East 23d Street 


New York 10 
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By Distinguished 


CRITICISM: The Major Texts. Chronologically arranged with 
extensive commentary. $6.75 


THE POWER OF WORDS. A comprehensive, non-technical dis- 


cussion of communication. $3.00 


THE MAJOR POETS: English and American. Thirty-four poets 
from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas, each richly represented. $3.00 


A CENTURY OF THE ESSAY. Thirty-seven varied selections from 
Arnold to E. B. White. $3.00 


A CHAUCER READER. An introduction to Chaucer designed for 
ready comprehension and appreciation. $1.75 


THE COMPLETE POEMS AND PLAYS. All the poems and all the 
plays except The Confidential Clerk. $4.50 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH. A descriptive analysis of con- 
temporary American English. $4.00 


MAJOR BRITISH WRITERS. A two-volume anthology presenting 
seventeen masters of English literature “in the round,” each intro- 
duced by an eminent scholar. Each Volume $4.75 


SHAKESPEARE: The Complete Works. Authoritative notes and 
full background materials, as in the “Major Plays’ edition. $7.25 


CRITICISM: THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN LITERARY 
JUDGMENT. Emphasizing the major contributions of 20th cen- 
tury critics. $5.50 


THEORY OF LITERATURE. A new approach to the study of litera- 
ture. $3.60 (class orders) 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY New York 17, N.Y. 
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We'd 

Like 

To 
Introduce 
For 

Spring 
Publication 


EFFECTIVE WRITING by Robert Hamilton Moore 


A clear and comprehensive text for all beginning students of composition, it stresses 
principles of written exposition, includes chapters on clear thinking and theme 
organization, suggestions for improvement of diction and a wealth of examples and 
exercises. A grammar handbook is the final section. 


EXERCISES IN DICTION, RHETORIC, AND STYLE by John B. Lord 

A “Socratic” or “laboratory” technique for classroom work suitable for all students 
of freshman English. Contains a legion of graded exercises and problems together 
with notes and suggestions for both student and teacher. May be used with any 
handbook or composition text. 


And We Hope You Have Met: 


POEMS FOR STUDY by Unger and O'Conner 


and these important reference books for English majors: 


Norton and Rushton, CLASSICAL MYTHS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Van Ghent, THE ENGLISH NOVEL: Form and Function 


4 4.646 


Vivas and Kreiger: PROBLEMS OF AESTHETICS 
West: MODERN LITERARY CRITICISM 


PUBLISHER OF THE RINEHART EDITIONS 


RINEHART AND COMPANY, INC. 


232 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 
Announces Two New 


Aids to Teaching 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


Willoughby Johnson 


and 


CORRECTNESS AND 
PRECISION IN WRITING 
Second Series Form B 


Phil S. Grant 
Jrederuch Brachor 
Samuel £. Duff 
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A clear and comprehensive text for all beginning students of composition, it stresses 
principles of written exposition, includes chapters on clear thinking and theme 
organization, suggestions for improvement of diction and a wealth of examples and 
exercises. A grammar handbook is the final section. 


EXERCISES IN DICTION, RHETORIC, AND STYLE by John B. Lord 

A “Socratic” or “laboratory” technique for classroom work suitable for all students 
of freshman English. Contains a legion of graded exercises and problems together 
with notes and suggestions for both student and teacher. May be used with any 
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And We Hope You Have Met: 
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and these important reference books for English majors: 
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Just Published 
THE INFORMAL READER 


A COLLEGE ANTHOLOGY 


By T. C. DUNCAN EAVEs AND BEN D. KIMPEL 


FROM THE AUTHORS’ PREFACE: ‘'This anthology is intended for use in college classes in Freshman 
English. Since the primary purpose of such classes usually is to teach the student to write clear, 
correct, and idiomatic English, the selections have been chosen in the first place to illustrate differ- 
ent types of writing and different sorts of effective style, diction, and organization. . . . At the 
same time we have tried to pick only passages which the student may enjoy, or at least read without 
boredom. ... 


“The questions at the end of the selections in this book . . . are meant to point out to the student 
some of the things to look for in the selections, to help him over difficult passages, and perhaps to 
give the teacher some help in organizing class discussion. . . . We have arranged our selections 
according to the conventional types. Within each section we have tried both to arrange the selections 
in order of difficulty, beginning with very easy selections, and, especially in the poetry section, to 


group selections on the same subject." 


CLEAR AND EFFECTIVE WRITING 


By CATHLEEN WHEAT 


FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE: ‘'Clear and Effective Writing is an elementary composition and 
drill book, with sections explaining the sentence and its parts, the importance of choosing the ac- 
curate and colorful word, and the principles underlying the rules of punctuation; a section offering 
concrete suggestions for improving spelling and one dealing with special problems in sentence struc- 
ture and grammar. Each is followed by easily graded drills with illustrations and exercise material 
taken from actual student themes. 


‘The book lays special emphasis on the need to carry over the skills developed through drills into 
the student's own writing. . . . First of all he must have something to say and a real desire to say it. 
Therefore the book includes theme assignments that have proved interesting and provocative to 
freshmen. . . . Each assignment is accompanied by definite suggestions as to how the subject can be 
brought within the student's experience and developed." 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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Volume 16 


J. N. Hoox 
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I AM DELIGHTED that during this forty- 
fourth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
we are paying tribute to the past presi- 
dents of our organization. I have 
worked personally with eight of them, 
have had correspondence and other con- 
tacts with several others, and have read 
books, articles, presidential addresses, 
and other speeches by a considerable 
proportion of our forty-three presi- 
dents. I have been consistently im- 
pressed by the fact that these are, to 
paraphrase a title of Jules Romains, 
men and women of good will, people 
dedicated to improving the lives of their 
fellowmen, people whom it is a pleasure 
to know and to work with. 

More than that, they are people of 
vision, people who realize that any 
status quo is only temporary, people 
who believe firmly in the possibility of 
bettering the lot of humankind. On oc- 
casion, they are people of daring, un- 
afraid to think for themselves, willing 
to experiment with new ideas. Because 
they have had these characteristics, the 
National Council has become the largest 
subject-matter organization of teachers 
in the United States, perhaps in the 
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world, serving now a total of about 
twenty-seven thousand members and 
subscribers. More important, through 
their guidance and through the long 
and devoted service of Wilbur Hatfield, 
and through the careful work of scores 
of other officers and hundreds or thou- 
sands of committee members and 
writers of articles and participants in 
conventions, and other laborers in the 
vineyard, the National Council has 
achieved much to improve the teaching 
of English and thus to make better- 
informed and more adaptable citizens 
of America. 

My talk tonight is intended to help us 
to look ahead with hope, not to look 
back in self-congratulation. I cannot re- 
sist, however, naming a few representa- 
tive achievements of the Council since 
its birth in 1911. An exhaustive list 
would reach from here to midnight; I 
shall name only three minutesful of 
items. 


J. N. Hook ts the Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Council of Teach- 
ers; professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; author of a number 
of high school and college texts in Eng- 
lish. 
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. The Hosic report of 1917 paved 


the way for greater emphasis upon 
teaching reading for meaning, 
clarity and persuasiveness of ex- 
pression, and the recognition of 
cultural, vocational, and social 
and ethical values as goals for the 
teaching of English. 

The Council’s reading lists have 
guided the reading of hundreds of 
thousands of Americans in and 
out of school. 

The Council’s extensive curric- 
ulum studies in the 1930's and 
now again in the 1950’s have been 
and are influential in affecting the 
content and the methods of Eng- 
lish courses from kindergarten 
through graduate school. 

The work of Council committees 
has resulted in the publication or 
other dissemination of dozens of 
articles and pamphlets of value to 
English teachers on all levels. 
The Council’s books on language 
and linguistics have been more 
than reports of research. They 
have been practical tools that are 
helping teachers to present the 
truth about our language instead 
of myths about it. 

Month by month and year by year 
the Council’s magazines, now four 
in number, have brought to Amer- 
ica’s teachers articles of cultural 
value in addition to practical helps 
in teaching. 

The Council pioneered in record- 
ing the voices of poets reading 
their own poems, and has made 
available to its members more 
than a dozen such recordings. 
Now commercial recording com- 
panies are following our lead. 
Through cooperation with Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, the Council 
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has done much to improve stu- 

dents’ taste in motion pictures. 

8. The Council has brought about 
better understanding among ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college 
teachers, helping them to realize 
that they are working together for 
essentially the same goals. 

9. Through forty-four conventions 
the Council has brought sixty or 
seventy thousand teachers of Eng- 
lish face to face, to exchange their 
ideas and their information, and 
to share in the good fellowship 
and the demonstrations of profes- 

sional interest that have become 

traditional in our organization. 


So much for a tiny glimpse of the 
past. The present is a doorway between 
the past and the future. What is the 
National Council doing now? 


II 


When I was chosen executive secre- 
tary a year ago, I prepared a brief state- 
ment for publication in the Council’s 
magazines. The key word in that state- 
ment was service. I said in part, “As 
executive secretary, I pledge every ef- 
fort of which I am capable to continue 
and expand the Council’s tradition of 
service to teachers and to those who are 
taught.” 

I am pleased to report on the Coun- 
cil’s activities and accomplishments of 
the past year. 

Perhaps the biggest step of the year 
has been the purchase of the English 
Journal and College English, which 
previously were owned by Mr. Hatfield. 
He himself many years ago purchased 
the English Journal, and it was he who 
built College English into the leading 
magazine in its field. These magazines 
are very valuable properties ; it will take 
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several years for the Council to finish 
paying for them. Their acquisition gives 
the Council a well-rounded group of 
periodicals: Elementary English for 
elementary teachers; the English Jour- 
nal for teachers in junior and senior 
high schools; College Composition and 
Communication, published by a Council 
conference group for teachers of col- 
lege freshmen; and College English for 
all college teachers. 

The Council also has acquired the 
publication rights of the Cumulative 
Reading Record, a form used by many 
thousands of high school students for 
keeping a record of their reading 
during their high school years. 

Another sizable purchase was that of 
an expensive addressing machine which 
is expediting our office work and there- 
by providing better service for our 
members. The machine which it re- 
placed would address up to 500 pieces 
of mail in an hour; the new one will 
address 4,000 to 5,000. Since we pur- 
chase as many as a half million en- 
velopes in one order and send out be- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000 pieces of 
mail a year—an average of about 
2,500 a working day—you can see that 
modern equipment is essential. 

The move of Council headquarters 
from Chicago to Champaign, Illinois, 
was also effected during the year; two 
of the largest semi-trailer trucks were 
crammed full. We have about 2500 
square feet of floor space just a block 
from the University of Illinois campus. 
The administration of the university 
has been most cooperative in welcoming 
and aiding us. Since April we have 
trained the personnel to replace those 
who could not make the move from 
Chicago. I am proud of our office staff. 
We hope that we can always serve you 
promptly and with only the irreducible 
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minimum of human errors. 

The year has seen a fair amount of 
activity in publications. One year ago 
the Council announced publication of 
Censorship and Controversy, a pam- 
phlet in which the Council took a strong 
stand against Communism and Com- 
munistic teachers but also warned 
against unwise restriction of teaching 
materials, a restriction often based upon 
fear of Communism. In the spring the 
Council published for elementary teach- 
ers a useful pamphlet prepared by the 
National Conference on Research in 
English: Interrelationships among ihe 
Language Arts. Early fall brought the 
long-awaited Volume II of the Curric- 
ulum Series, Language Arts for To- 
day’s Children, a book that has far- 
reaching significance for elementary 
teachers throughout the country. Early 
fall also saw the publication of Your 
Reading, a new reading list that should 
be in the hands of every student in our 
junior high schools, and Literature and 
Social Sensitivity, a valuable study by 
Walter Loban. 

Meantime, progress was being made 
toward the completion of other publica- 
tions expected within the next year or 
two. The committee responsible for 
Volume III of the Curriculum Series, 
on the teaching of English in high 
school, continued its work; the book is 
expected in 1955. Work on the fourth 
volume of this series, dealing with the 
teaching of English in college, is mov- 
ing along, and that book should be 
available in a little over a year. Prelim- 
inary outlines have been completed for 
the last volume, on the preparation of 
elementary, high school, and college 
teachers of English. Those responsible 
for the forthcoming Dictionary of 
Modern American Usage have been 
moving ahead in their task of compiling 
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information about whether anybody 
now says “shall” or “whom” or “It is 
I.” Plans are progressing for publishing 
with the American Library Association 
the Guide to Comparative Literature, a 
huge book of some 1300 double- 
column pages, which is already being 
heralded as one of the great monuments 
of cooperative scholarship. Committees 
are revising the elementary and the 
senior high school reading lists; a new 
printing of the senior high list, with a 
1954 supplement, has just come off the 
press. In collaboration with the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Adult Ed- 
ucation Association, and the College 
English Association, the Council is 
planning a new reading list aimed at 
college students and adult readers, and 
stressing the humanities. Publications 
from still other committees, which it 
would take too long to summarize here, 
are in various stages between concep- 
tion and birth. 

New committees have been estab- 
lished to take their places beside the 
older and still very active ones. Among 
these new committees is one on adult 
education, which will gradually lead the 
Council into territory that it has not 
previously explored. A committee 
studying evaluative techniques should 
help all teachers with one of their most 
painful problems. A committee on Eng- 
lish programs for high school students 
of superior ability will assist us in doing 
more for one of the most dangerously 
neglected groups of our students. An- 
other committee will consider ways of 


‘interesting students in poetry. Still an- 


other is studying the use of American 
folklore in the schools. Another, the 
Committee on International Coopera- 
tion, will investigate ways in which we 
may use our facilities to improve inter- 
national understanding. Another will 
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work with publishers of paperbound 
books in an effort to keep in print in 
inexpensive form some of the best of 
the world’s literature. Many of you as 
individuals and many of the affiliate 
organizations to which you belong may 
be asked to help these committees. 

To aid in recruiting teachers of Eng- 
lish for the future, the Council in late 
summer distributed fifty thousand post- 
ers to be displayed on high school bul- 
letin boards, pointing out the shortage 
and encouraging able young people to 
consider the career of teaching English. 

Also during the past summer the 
Council sponsored for the first time a 
workshop for English teachers. Held in 
beautiful Boone, North Carolina, this 
workshop attracted a sizable attendance 
from many states and may serve as a 
pilot for other workshops that may 
later be held in other parts of the 
United States and in Canada. 

This fall the Council instituted three 
new services for its members. It made 
arrangements with publishers of re- 
cordings and filmstrips, and other ar- 
rangements with publishers of books, 
by means of which Council members 
may secure certain selected recordings, 
filmstrips, and books at considerable 
discounts. Members may now order 
through the Council, at below list price, 
Fries’ Structure of English, Robertson 
and Cassidy’s Development of Modern 
English, and Davies’ witty book Gram- 
mar without Tears. At still larger dis- 
counts they may obtain numerous re- 
cordings, including John Barrymore’s 
superb interpretations of scenes from 
Shakespeare, Dylan Thomas’s readings 
of his own poems, “The Rubaiyat,” 
“Sohrab and Rustum,” and the poetry 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay read by 
Judith Anderson. At a reduced price 
they may secure filmstrips of Robinson 
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Crusoe, the Odyssey, and Knights of 
the Round Table. 

There you have an admittedly incom- 
plete accounting of Council activities 
during the past year. I apologize to the 
many committees and _ individuals 
whose work I did not refer to explic- 
itly. Time would not permit me even to 
mention all the other projects that are 
now under way. 


Ill 


Now for the look at the future. The 
future is shaped by people who are will- 
ing and able to dream dreams and then 
take steps to change dreaming into 
doing. Some persons only dream, and 
accomplish nothing. Some persons only 
do, without a dream and therefore 
without farseeing. The Council has 
been fortunate in having officers who 
could both dream and do. Its present 
officers are of that sort. I want to de- 
scribe the dreams and then indicate 
how you can help to translate the 
dreams into actions. 

I should say first that today we find 
in some persons, even in some teachers, 
an attitude of defeatism and hopeless- 
ness. They say, “It is useless to plan 
ahead. Either the hydrogen bomb will 
kill us all, or we shall die a different 
sort of death smothered beneath the 
world wave of Communism.” Such per- 
sons have given up before the battle 
has been joined, like an army thai flees 
when the scouts report that the enemy 
has been sighted. I am no Pollyanna, 
no Doctor Pangloss, no ostrich, but I 
believe that America and democracy 
and the best part of the human spirit 
are not yet defeated and need not be 
defeated. I like these sentences from 
E. M. Forster: “The people I respect 
most behave as if they were immortal 
and as if society were eternal. Both 
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assumptions are false: (but) both of 
them must be accepted as true if we 
are to go on eating and working and 
loving, and are to keep open a few 
breathing holes for the human spirit.” 

I believe that there are three major 
areas in which the Councii should at- 
tempt to become much stronger before 
its fiftieth convention, which will be 
held in 1960. 

The first of these areas is that of re- 
search. Research is nothing new for the 
Council; it has always conducted re- 
search. But I believe that we need to 
take the lead in finding ways of improv- 
ing much more the teaching of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening on all 
levels. When our schools are under fire, 
the chief criticism is usually that many 
of our students are deficient in their 
ability to read and write. Some of the 
critics of the schools distort the facts, 
telling untruths about the degree of our 
success or failures; many other critics 
exaggerate, at least slightly, but some 
honestly and correctly show us that we 
are accomplishing less than we should 
and can. It is a sad commentary upon 
our educational system that last spring 
in one state legislature a bill was intro- 
duced declaring it a misdemeanor to 
grant a high school diploma to any stu- 
dent who cannot read and write. We 
need to find ways, I repeat, to improve 
the teaching of reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening. Considering the 
handicaps under which we work we are 
doing well, but it is possible to raise 
considerably the average level of our 
accomplishments. 

Therefore I am recommending to the 
Executive Committee the establishment 
of a research committee which will 
have the following functions: 


1. Study the Council’s entire pro- 
gram of research, pointing out un- 
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necessary duplication of effort 
and discovering neglected areas. 

2. Coordinate the Council’s program 

of research; work with officers of 
the National Conference on Re- 
search in English in an attempt to 
dovetail our research and theirs. 

. Recommend the formation of re- 
search groups to study specific 
problems. 

As I have outlined it, this proposal 
perhaps sounds dull and conventional. 
It has, however, far-reaching implica- 
tions. Our organization deals with some 
of the most vital skills and subject 
materials in the curriculum. There are 
hundreds of questions to which we do 
not know the answers. For instance, I 
refer you to the dozens of questions 
asked in the symposium on “Unsolved 
Problems in Reading” in the October 
and November Elementary English. 
For another instance, consider how 
little we really know about articula- 
tion of work in elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges. For still an- 
other, a problem on which the Council 
is already working on the college level, 
what is or should be the relationship 
between literary scholarship and the 
teaching of college English? The ques- 
tions in need of answering go on end- 
lessly. Finding reasonably definitive 
answers may produce much more re- 
sultful teaching in elementary and high 
schools and in colleges. 

I shall turn now to the second area 
in which I believe the Council should 
try to increase its strength. This is the 
area of direct assistance to the indi- 
vidual teacher. 

Through its magazines, books, pam- 
phlets, reading lists, and recordings, 
and through the efforts of hard-work- 
ing committees, NCTE already contrib- 
utes immeasurably to the teacher’s help, 


comfort, and success. But there is much 
more to be done. We need to discover 
what needs of English teachers are not 
met, or are met inadequately, by com- 
mercial organizations, and then en- 
courage or direct the production of 
these materials or produce them our- 
selves. For example, many teachers 
have difficulty in locating suitable free 
or inexpensive material for their bulle- 
tin boards. The Council ought to pre- 
pare and keep up to date a brochure 
listing such materials as are available, 
together with their sources; further, 
the Council should see that bulletin 
board materials are produced where 
they are lacking and genuinely needed. 

Among other services that the Coun- 
cil should render or otherwise provide 
for are the production or distribution 
of literary recordings for elementary 
schools; the distribution of tape re- 
cordings of special interest to Eng- 
lish classes; the dissemination of news 
concerning sources where teachers may 
secure good trade books at low cost; 
the distribution of resource units that 
have been used successfully in teach- 
ing; assistance to teachers of English 
in foreign lands, and more assistance to 
those in the United States and Canada 
who teach English to pupils who know 
only a different language; work toward 
better standards for certification; en- 
couragement to publishers to produce 
college texts for courses in which ma- 
terials are now difficult to obtain; as- 
sistance to affiliates and other groups 
interested in preparing regional literary 
maps or regional literary histories; 
work toward lessening the load of over- 
worked teachers; recruitment of addi- 
tional able teachers; and provision for 
the production of materials of any kind 
that a number of teachers believe desir- 
able. On the college level, the work of 
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the Committee on College English for 
Non-Major Students needs to be ex- 
tended so that we can make better pro- 
visions for the ninety-six per cent of 
college students who take work in Eng- 
lish but are not English majors. 

Before 1960 I hope that Council 
headquarters can afford to employ a 
full-time, well-qualified person who 
will be responsible for providing de- 
tailed help to individual teachers who 
write us about their problems. This 
person would prepare bibliographies, 
lists, and other materials useful in an- 
swering questions that keep recurring. 
In addition, this person, who should be 
someone with varied teaching experi- 
ence and generally excellent back- 
ground, would give carefully reasoned 
answers to those questions that are 
unique or that only a few teachers ask. 
We are fortunate in having in our pres- 
ent office personnel four experienced 
teachers, but each one has so many 
other responsibilities that questions 
have to be answered much less thor- 
oughly than we should like. 

I hope also that before 1960 we can 
afford to employ a second well-qualified 
person who will devote full time to 
helping schools with their problems in 
curriculum planning. This person 
would spend part of his time in the 
Council office, giving assistance on cur- 
ricular problems through correspond- 
ence. The rest of his time would be 
spent in various schools throughout the 
country, providing on-the-job help. 

Assistance of the kinds I have been 
describing costs money. The Council 
must increase its membership and its 
revenue if it is to afford them. 

The third and last area in which the 
Council needs to increase its strength is 
one that is less tangible than the others. 
Perhaps I can name it, most simply, as 
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the improvement of professional spirit 
among English teachers. 

Let me hasten to say that many Eng- 
lish teachers are well supplied with 
spirit. But I fear that there are some— 
maybe just a small minority, and never, 
of course, those who attend NCTE 
conventions—I fear there are some 
who merely go through the requisite 
motions in order to draw a paycheck. 
They regard their work as routine 
labor; they must be in a certain place 
at a certain time and say certain things 
and write certain marks on certain 
papers. They have no more interest in 


improving their background and their | 


teaching than a ditchdigger is likely to 
have in digging a more artistic ditch. 

Still other teachers, less badly off, 
have merely become tired and discour- 
aged. They are in need of refreshment, 
reinvigoration, renewal of faith in the 
importance of their work. Sometime, 
somehow, they have forgotten that the 
work of the English teacher is of para- 
mount importance in our society. They 
have forgotten that it is the English 
teacher who provides many Americans 
with their greatest opportunity to 
achieve a little of that elusive thing 
called culture. They have forgotten 
that communication is the basis of 
civilization, and that it is the English 
teacher who does more than anyone 
else to improve communication. They 
have become embogged in correcting 
sentence fragments and in teaching the 
date of Robert Browning’s birth—both 
important jobs—and they have lost 
perspective. They feel that they are 
laboring alone, all, all alone; Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day they go forth and sail the pounding 
sea; on Friday at four o’clock they 
sigh in relief and then spend Saturday 
and Sunday in a fog of fear that Mon- 
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day will come again. 

I do not claim to know how to cure 
such maladies. I believe, though, that a 
partial cure may be effected if the 
Council eases the life of the English 
teacher by providing more such services 
as I have already described. I believe 
further that the Council needs to en- 
courage the formation of many more 
small groups of English teachers who 
will get together for social or profes- 
sional meetings three or four times 
each year. I am thinking, for instance, 
that every city with a population of 
25,000 or more should have an English 
teachers’ organization affiliated with 
the Council. In smaller communities the 
teachers from several nearby towns 
should organize, or the teachers of a 
county. Their meetings would help to 
develop a feeling of belonging, would 
combat aloneness, would encourage the 
exchange of professional information, 
and would make possible various types 
of inexpensive cultural programs. 

The National Council cannot form 
these groups. The initiative must come 
from someone within the community. 
That someone should be you; if you 
wait for another person to take the 
first step, the group will never be or- 
ganized. The Council will welcome all 
such groups as affiliates. It will help 
each initiator of a group by sending the 
Handbook for Affiliates, which gives 
specific suggestions for organizing, 
planning programs, and the like. Each 
group will be entitled to choose one or 
more of its members as Directors of 
the Council. The president of each 
affiliate will receive regular issues of 
Council-Grams, giving information 


about what other affiliates and the 
Council are doing. The Council now 
has 124 affiliates. It should have more 
than 500, and most of them should be 
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small ones of the sort I have been 
describing. 

I have attempted to explain the three 
areas in which the Council’s strength 
should grow markedly during the next 
six years: in research, in providing 
more helps for individual teachers, and 
in improving professional spirit. 

The program that I have outlined 
will not be easy, and it will be expen- 
sive. Whether we can accomplish it 
depends upon how much the Council 
grows. With our present 27,000 mem- 
bers and subscribers, we can accom- 
plish only part of it. 

The potential membership and sub- 
scription list of the Council is above 
200,000. In fact, if there were one 
subscriber to Elementary English in 
every elementary school in the land, 
that magazine alone would have a cir- 
culation of more than 90,000. There 
are between 80,000 and 90,000 high 
school teachers of English, and between 
20,000 and 30,000 college teachers of 
English. Our 27,000 members and sub 
scribers are no more than a good be- 
ginning. 

I wish to issue a challenge to the 
members of the Council. Do you believe 
firmly enough in the work of the Coun- 
cil and in its future possibilities to be 
willing to help it to grow? I am going 
to suggest two slogans for our use dur- 
ing the next six years. The first slogan 
is “Each one reach one.” That means 
simply that each member of the Coun- 
cil is urged to reach one nonmember 
each year and attempt to persuade him 
that the Council is worth four dollars 
of his money. 

The Council will grow and increase 
its value mainly through the interest of 
its individual members who have no 
special official positions. We invite 
more and wider participation in annual 
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meetings, in affiliate groups, in the 
magazines, in Council committees, and 
especially in the school where you 
teach. Our strength is your strength. 
Your sturdy participation in profes- 
sional activities is requisite to the im- 
provement of the profession. 

Other sources of growth are the 
devoted efforts of our nearly three 
hundred Public Relations Representa- 
tives, the work of Council affiliates, the 
annual advertising campaign, and the 
Junior Membership plan which enables 
prospective teachers to obtain at greatly 
reduced cost the benefits of Council 
membership. Basically, though, it is you 
who can do most for the Council so 
that the Council can do most for you. 

The second slogan is “Fifty by 
Sixty.” That means that we are setting 
an ambitious goal: fifty thousand mem- 
bers and subscribers by convention 
time in 1960. That will mean almost 
doubling our present number of mem- 
bers and subscribers. I am convinced 
that if we do so, the Council can pro- 
vide the services that I have described. 

The figure of fifty thousand may 
seem impossibly high to many of you. 
However, if every state today had pro- 
portionately as high a percentage of 
members and subscribers as Kansas 
has, our present enrollment would be 
more than 42,000. If every state today 
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had as high a proportion of members 
and subscribers as Utah has, our pres- 
ent enrollment would be almost 44,000. 
Kansas and Utah have already almost 
reached their quotas for 1960. But 
knowing the energy of the teachers of 
Kansas and Utah, I suspect that they 
will set even higher quotas for them- 
selves. 

When you walked in tonight, you 
were given mimeographed sheets’ on 
which, for each state, year-by-year 
goals from now until 1960 are indi- 
cated. These goals are based upon each 
state’s population and its necessary 
growth in members and subscribers if 
the Council is to reach Fifty by Sixty. 
Whether your state reaches its goal, 
and whether the Council serves you as 
well as it may—these depend upon you. 
For the states that are well below aver- 
age in present membership, the chal- 
lenge is great, perhaps too great. May- 
be other states can exceed their quotas 
and thus take up the slack. 

I have attempted tonight to give you 
a factual, unemotional presentation of 
the possibilities for the Council’s fu- 
ture. I shall conclude by repeating what 
I said earlier: “The future is shaped 
by people who are willing and able to 
dream dreams and then take steps to 
change dreaming into doing.” 


* See the “Counciletter” in this magazine. 


Come, my friends, 


’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 


The sounding furrows; . 


.. that which we are, we are; 


One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


From Tennyson’s “Ulysses” 
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Best Sellers and the Critics 


A Case History 


LATOURETTE STOCKWELL 


=— Du MauRrier is one of the 
most widely read of contemporary 
novelists, but rarely, and then only in 
reviews, have her writings been re- 
sponsibly considered by serious critics. 

How does it happen that an author 
who labors so diligently and well as to 
be irresistible to millions of readers in 
at least seven countries is ignored by 
the literary critics? What do her read- 
ers find so satisfying? Why do the 
critics turn away? If these questions 
are explored and answered it may be 
possible not only to assess fairly Miss 
Du Maurier’s considerable literary ef- 
fort but also to arrive at some conclu- 
sions about contemporary taste and the 
difference between a popular novel and 
an important one. 

The Loving Spirit, her first novel, 
appeared in 1931. Since then she has 
written eleven others, and, in addition, 
two biographies, two plays, and two 
volumes of short stories. Both the biog- 
raphies, Gerald and The Du Mauriers, 
have been best sellers. So also have 
been seven of the novels: Jamaica Inn, 
Rebecca, Frenchman’s Creek, Hungry 
Hill, The King’s General, My Cousin 
Rachel, and the recently published 
Mary Anne. 


Or. Stockwell, associate editor of 
College English, wrote this paper at the 
editor’s special request. 
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Rebecca has been translated into 
French, German, Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Bohemian; Hungry Hill, with 
eight printings within two years of its 
publication, has gone into six editions 
and a German translation; French- 
man’s Creek has also been translated 
into German, as have the less well 
known novels, The Loving Spirit, I'll 
Never Be Young Again, The Progress 
of Julius, and The Parasites; The 
King’s General has been translated into 
Bohemian. Such phenomenal success is 
not a literary accident. 

Miss Du Maurier is an entertainer 
born of entertainers. Her father, Sir 
Gerald Du Maurier, a noted London 
actor and manager in the early part of 
the century, initiated the school of 
naturalistic acting in the English the- 
atre and created, among many others, 
the roles of Captain Hook, Raffles, and 
Bull Dog Drummond. He was knighted 
for his efforts. 

Her grandfather, George Du Mau- 
rier, was a famous Punch cartoonist 
and author of Trilby, a best seller of 
the 1890's. George was the son of Louis 
Du Maurier, an improvident dilettante 
inventor with a fine singing voice, who 
married Ellen, the daughter of Mary 
Anne Clarke, a mistress of the Duke of 
York in the reign of George the Third, 
whose career is the mainspring of Miss 
Du Maurier’s current best seller. 
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From her forebears Miss Du Mau- 
rier has inherited the art of telling a 
good story, which she has developed 
to an extraordinary degree by the rig- 
orous discipline of the writer. From 
the doings of her family and of the 
theatrical world in which she grew up, 
she has absorbed not only the nuances 
which frequently give texture to her 
writing but also considerable story 
material. In fact, no other contempo- 
rary British writer, with the exception 
of Sir Osbert Sitwell, has made so much 
literary capital out of family history. 

In Gerald (1935) and The Du Mau- 
riers (1937) Miss Du Maurier has 
eyed her family with candor, but she 
has let her imagination play over the 
family records so lingeringly that it is 
impossible to know where fact ends 
and fancy starts. She tells the story of 
her charming father, tells the story of 
five generations of her ebullient family. 
The filial bonds are strong and warm, 
but somehow the individuals all seem 
rootless. Theirs is the world of the 
theatre, clever, jolly, fantastic, bohem- 
ian—offstage and on—an island world 
in the stream of English life with only 
an occasional letting down of the draw- 
bridge to span the distance to reality. 
Even Mary Anne, whose feet—meta- 
phorically speaking—were hard upon 
the ground, and who spent two thirds 
of her life as an exile in France, is so 
portrayed that the reader would 
scarcely suspect her of having lived 
there during the Napoleonic era. 

The difference between Miss Du 
Maurier’s portrait of her family and 
Sitwell’s portrait of his* is instructive. 
Sitwell’s concept of the art of bio- 


*A four volume autobiography, Left Hand, 
Right Hand, The Scarlet Tree, Great Morning, 
Laughter in the Next Room (1944-1948, Little 
Brown and Company). 
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graphical writing is epochal. The fam- 
ily he pictures has tap roots which 
plunge deep into the life of England. 
Its members, for all their eccentricities, 
are indigenous to English soil, their 
deviations the natural expression of in- 
herent individualism, their activities 
the integrated expression of the spirit 
of the age. Sitwell’s autobiography is, 
I think, one of the best written pieces of 
contemporary English prose, but its 
primary significance as _ biography 
comes not so much from its admirable 
style as from its memorable carrying 
out of the epochal concept. By compari- 
son, Miss Du Maurier’s biographies 
seem trivia. 

Gerald and The Du Mauriers pre- 
ceded by some years the current vogue 
of fictionized biography, and it was per- 
haps to their newness as an advanced 
fashion that they owed some of their 
popularity upon publication. They are 
certainly extremely readable, but they 
lack the distinguishing qualities of 
indigenousness and identity with the 
life of a nation without which great 
biography is impossible. 

This lack of a native climate in her 
two biographies derives partly from the 
nature and circumstances of the people 
about whom Miss Du Maurier is writ- 
ing, but her use of the novelistic method 
is symptomatic of her approach to all 
her material. She never takes a healthy 
grip on contemporary problems. She 
never “catches humanity in the teeth.” 
The world of her novels is an escape 
world. She herself is an unblushing 
romanticist who, having recognized her 
métier, usually has kept to it. 

Thus her novels fall roughly into two 
categories.” The smaller number por- 

? Novels outside the range of this discussion 


are: The Loving Spirit (1931), I’ll Never Be 
Young Again (1932), The Progress of Julius 
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tray a generally contemporary but arti- 
ficial world which at times bears a 
strong resemblance to the bohemian mi- 
lieu of her youth; the much larger 
number take the reader into the remote 
world of romantic fiction. It has been 
with her romantic fiction that Miss Du 
Maurier has achieved her spectacular 
success. This began in 1936 with the 
publication of Jamaica Inn. 

A violent story, set in the early nine- 
teenth century, Jamaica Inn is about a 
gang of wreckers on the coast of Corn- 
wall who cause ships to founder on the 
rocks by setting false lights during 
heavy storms, then coldbloodedly mur- 
der the chance survivors, salvage the 
cargoes, and dispose of them through a 
ring of smugglers. The leader is a giant 
Cornishman who uses the Inn, isolated 
in bleak moorlands, as a center of op- 
erations. His wife has been so brutal- 
ized by him, psychologically and physic- 
ally, she is almost demented. It is 
through the horrified eyes of her young 
orphaned niece, Mary Yellan, who 
comes to live with them, that the reader 
becomes acquainted with the activities 
of the uncle and his gang. Complica- 
tions arise when Mary falls in love with 
the uncle’s young horsethieving brother, 
Jem, and when she confides her knowl- 
edge of the wreckers to a weird albino 
priest who turns out to be the gang’s 
real leader. Eventually almost everyone 
is killed except Mary and Jem. 

This is a tale Robert Louis Stevenson 
would have relished, and although it 
does not reach the excellence of Treas- 
ure Island, within the set limits of melo- 
drama Jamaica Inn is an astonishingly 


(1933) and The Parasites (1950), as are also 
Miss Du Maurier’s short stories, Come Wind, 
Come Weather (1941), Kiss Me Again Stranger 
(1953) and her plays, The Years Between 
(1947) and September Tide (1950). 
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effective achievement. I shall return to 
it shortly. 

Rebecca (1938) is a tour de force in 
which a theme already worn by time 
and many users is given new life, the 
theme of a shy and gauche second wife 
haunted by the ghostly presence of the 
first, beautiful and clever. Told by the 
second wife (whose first name we never 
learn) by way of flashback, the story is 
given the poignancy of immediate ex- 
perience. 

A young English girl, the paid com- 
panion of a vulgar American woman 
in Paris, meets a much older English- 
man, who marries her. They return to 
his country estate in Cornwall where, 
in the house, among the servants, 
among the county families, the striking 
personality of the first wife still seems 
to dominate. With the extreme econ- 
omy of a carefully pitched style, the 
suspense is built up to a dramatic scene 
in which the husband reveals that Re- 
becca actually had been a tormenting, 
sadistic person and that he had 
murdered her. From this point on the 
suspense swings even higher and with 
increasing intensity as the matching of 
wits begins between the DeWinters and 
the investigators, urged on by Rebecca’s 
blackmailing cousin. At the climax it is 
discovered that Rebecca had had a 
cancer of which she would shortly have 
died anyway, and the investigators con- 
clude that her death was a suicide. With 
this ironic information the DeWinters 

return home to find their manor house 
burning from a fire apparently set by 
Mrs. Danvers, the housekeeper, the one 
truly original character in the book. 
Charlotte Bronté would be interested 
in this modern version of Jane Eyre. 
She would appreciate the skilfully 
conceived and arranged incidents and 
the carefully paced tempo which 
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give to Rebecca its sustained dra- 
matic suspense and unity of effect, 
qualities which she herself did not 
achieve in Jane Eyre. She would share 
Miss Du Maurier’s love of Manderley 
and its gardens, but in Jane Eyre she 
herself never fell into the trap of senti- 
mentality when writing about nature as 
Miss Du Maurier frequently does. 
Moreover, of the second Mrs. DeWinter 
I doubt if Miss Bronté would hold a 
very high opinion, for the fundamental 
difference between the two novels stems 
from the difference in temperament of 
the two narrators. Jane Eyre is a 
woman of passionate convictions, who 
speaks and acts the truth under all cir- 
cumstances with no thought of the con- 
sequences to herself or others. It is her 
intense feeling about every subject that 
comes to her observation which gives 
the novel its vitality, which made it a 
best seller in 1848, which gives it sig- 
nificance to the reader today. By con- 
trast, the second Mrs. DeWinter is just 
a nice child, and Rebecca merely a 
clever novel. 

Between Rebecca and Frenchman’s 
Creek came World War II. French- 
man’s Creek is the story of a transient 
love affair between an an aristocratic 
French pirate and a titled Cornish lady 
bored with the frivolities of Charles the 
Second’s court. This is a kind of 
daydreaming in which a romantic 
seventeenth century girl might have in- 
dulged, but within its gossamer it cap- 
tures and holds the attention for as long 
as it takes to read it. Published in 1942, 
it no doubt became popular partly be- 
cause of its efficacy as narcotic relief 
from the anxieties of war. It is the 
slightest of Miss Du Maurier’s efforts 
in this genre. 

The following year she returned to 
the kind of ambitious writer’s project 
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she had set for herself in her first novel, 
The Loving Spirit. In this she had 
traced four generations of a Cornish 
shipbuilder’s family. In Hungry Hill 
(1943) there are two families, both 
Irish, and at odds with each other. The 
core of the conflict is historical, the re- 
sentment felt by native Irishmen who 
consider anyone with English blood in 
his veins a thieving intruder. As the 
story starts, in 1820, old John Brodrick, 
descendent of a Cromwellian settler, is 
opening a copper mine on Hungry Hill. 
The head of the Donovan clan puts a 


curse on him for doing it. Although the. 


mine brings the Brodricks much wealth, 
during the next hundred years tragedy 
follows tragedy until, in 1920, the mine 
is closed down and the family home 
burned by the Irish Republican Army. 

Miss Du Maurier’s skill as a narrator 
does not fail her in Hungry Hill, and 
the uncritical reader can readily enjoy 
an absorbing evening or two perusing 
it. However, the book has flagrant 
weaknesses originating in the author’s 
wavering conception which is con- 
stantly twitching and turning between 
romance and realism. 

Hungry Hill is intended as a study in 
heredity. Any such study necessitates a 
serious consideration of character de- 
velopment. The writer of romantic 
fiction ordinarily depends upon incident 
and plot for the interest of the story 
rather than upon character develop- 
ment. Miss Du Maurier handles the 
incidents of Hungry Hill with sufficient 
brilliance to keep the reader interested, 
but here, in a story which demands 
character development to achieve its 
purpose, there is none. Each of the 
Brodricks, despite a surface individual- 
ity, appears as an illustration of the 
author’s notion of a certain aspect of 
Irish character. The result is that the 
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critical reader becomes increasingly 
conscious that each character is there to 
act a certain part, and instead of happily 
identifying himself with the action, 
finds himself watching a puppet play in 
which each generation inherits the ster- 
eotyped characteristics of the preceding 
one. 

Moreover, the echoes of old Dono- 
van’s curse which mark each critical 
event in the Brodrick family’s gradual 
dissolution also distract the reader from 
the author’s purpose. These echoes are 
repeated with the same schematic regu- 
larity as the strange coincidences which 
mark each succeeding tragedy. 

Finally, to anyone familiar with Ire- 
land, there is in Hungry Hill an alien 
quality which perhaps more than any- 
thing else deflects intended reality into 
unsatisfactory illusion. This is because 
it is written by someone from the out- 
side looking in, and hence lacks com- 
pletely that feeling of native identity 
with the country from which spring, for 
example, Kate O’Brien’s magnificent 
chronicle of the Considine family, 
Without My Cloak, and Maura Lav- 
erty’s The House on Clewe Street. 

Unfamiliarity with Ireland also leads 
to numerous absurdities, the one most 
detrimental being the use of a copper 
mine as a pivotal point in the plot. 
Mining of any kind in Ireland is prac- 
tically negligible and to build a plot 
around a central feature so patently 
uncharacteristic is to give a tone of fals- 
ity to the whole story. The effect is that 
of a badly done geography lesson in 
which the Cornish mining industry is 
identified with the wrong side of the 
Irish channel. 

To compensate, there are descriptions 
of the Irish countryside which at least 
give the “feel” of the land, and once in 
awhile a minor character breathes with 
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life. Most of the time, however, Miss 
Du Maurier is definitely swimming out 
of her depth; yet I find myself regard- 
ing her with keener interest for having 
attempted it. 

Of a dissimilar nature entirely is The 
King’s General (1947), an historical 
romance based on the life of Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville (1600-1658) whose 
grandfather’s exploits are celebrated in 
Tennyson’s “Revenge” and Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho. In Sir Richard Miss Du 
Maurier found a character made to her 
order. He was a Cornishman, a brilliant 
professional soldier who at intervals 
held high commissions in the king’s 
armies. But he was violent tempered, 
arbitrary, ruthless, and unscrupulous, 
to the point of acquiring the unsavory 
nickname of “skellum Grenville” and 
numerous lawsuits advanced by people 
with whom he had quarreled. 

The novel follows faithfully the main 
facts of Grenville’s career, with the 
action centered on the historical con- 
flicts which took place in Cornwall 
during the Civil Wars. Miss Du 
Maurier has also created out of Cornish 
history some of the novel’s cloak and 
dagger aura. Menabilly, the house in 
which she lives, was built before Crom- 
well was born. About a hundred years 
ago, the then owner started some alter- 
ations and discovered a secret passage 
and cell, and in the cell the bones of a 
young man dressed in the clothes of a 
Cavalier. Family records showed that 
members of the Grenville family had 
hidden in the house before the rising of 
1648, and it is surmised that one of 
them took refuge in the secret room 
and was unable to escape. This secret 
passage is an important prop in the 
novel, and the fate of Grenville’s son is 
identified with that of the unknown 
young man. 
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What other elements of historical 
fact there may be in The King’s Gen- 
eral I have not taken the time to de- 
termine, for the story is spoiled for me 
from the start by the sentimentally 
conceived character who tells it. This is 
Honor Morris, crippled on the eve of 
her intended marriage to Grenville, who 
subsequently marries a wealthy widow 
by whom he is very quickly divorced. 
Fifteen years later when his campaigns 
bring him back to Cornwall, he and 
Honor meet again, and their association 
again becomes intimate. The reader sees 
the Civil War as Honor sees it, from 
her wheelchair and from her relation- 
ship with Grenville, which is that of a 
camp follower, albeit a necessarily pla- 
tonic one. Unhappily the reader’s cred- 
ulity is strained throughout by her 
devotion to Grenville, which raises the 
same question as does Philip’s to Mil- 
dred in Maugham’s Of Human Bond- 
age: Why? 

The King’s General is a sincere ex- 
periment in historical fiction. Unfor- 
tunately the romantic story teller in 
Miss Du Maurier got out of hand and 
the effect is anything but sincere. 
Rather it seems a pasteboard, Holly- 
wood version of what an untutored 
producer might have thought England 
was like in the seventeeth century. This 
is due partly to Honor, whose omni- 
presence as a sentimental narrator per- 
mits the reader to see the Civil War 
only from the Royalist point of view 
and so weakens the story’s structure 
from within. It is due also to the in- 
expert handling of the historical back- 
ground and the use of “stock” charac- 
ters. For example, Gartred, Honor’s 
sister-in-law, beautiful but evil, could 
be blood kin to Cinderella’s stepsister, 
or Snowwhite’s stepmother, or even 
King Lear’s Goneril! The result is ado- 
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lescent, which apparently has been rec- 
ognized by the publisher, who recently 
put out a shortened version of this novel 
for teen-aged readers. 

Rachel (1952) is pure formula—an 
Italian femme fatale, a sinister Italian, 
two naively susceptible Englishmen, 
and a mysterious death, about which 
the book’s end leaves both the surviving 
Englishman and the reader still guess- 
ing, all enhanced with a soupcon of 
period flavoring. But its suspense is 
hypnotic, and few readers would lay it 
down unfinished. 

Last spring came Mary Anne, also a 
central figure in The Du Mauriers, 
which now becomes an_ interesting 
source book for this novelistic use of 
family history. While a mistress of the 
Duke of York, Mary Anne played 
ducks and drakes with English army 
commissions and caused a scandalous 
lawsuit which rocked the House of 
Commons. Miss Du Maurier focuses the 
action of the novel upon this period of 
her great-great grandmother’s life, and 
she succeeds in creating for her a much 
more credible historical background 
than she was able to do for The King’s 
General. Mary Anne is a lineal literary 
descendent of Moll Flanders, with all 
of Moll’s good humor and lusty vitality, 
but without the uncomplicated nature 


which gives to Moll a curious innocence 


even when she is being her naughtiest. 
Ever an opportunist, Mary Anne re- 
appears today just in time to profit 
from the neo-trollopian vogue initiated 
by Forever Amber. 

“Such naked outlining reveals the 
shopworn skeletons of the plots. How 
has originality of treatment brought 
these to the bright reincarnation of best 
sellers? How does Miss Du Maurier 
charm her readers? 

The most notable characteristic of 
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her novels—and sometimes, as in 
Hungry Hill, it is the saving one—is 
her ability to build up dramatic suspense 
through skilfully handled incidents. 
Miss Du Maurier utilizes incidents as a 
playwright manipulates scenes. A play- 
wright knows that the line of suspense 
in a play has to rise high enough and 
strongly enough so that the end of each 
scene and each act leaves in the mind 
of the audience an unanswered question 
sufficiently captivating to bring it back 
to its seat after each intermission. If 
the suspense is not so built, it is highly 
probable that the first night audience 
will go home before the final curtain, 
and the play will flop. Miss Du Maurier 
does not permit the reader to tear him- 
self away long enough for even one 
smoke in the lobby! 

Take, for example, Jamaica Inn. The 
first few paragraphs describe the Gothic 
stage set-—country so bleak “that even 
if spring did breathe in such a place, no 
buds would dare to come to leaf,” and 
a wind that blows with such force that 
the whole body of the coach carrying 
Mary Yellan “trembled and swayed, 
rocking between the high wheels like a 
drunken man.” Then follows immedi- 
ately: 


wt 


Sc. 1. Driver tries to persuade Mary not 
to go to Jamaica Inn. “Jamaica’s got a 
bad name. We whip the horses past 
there.” 

Sc. 2. Meeting with uncle, seven feet tall 
with a smile like a wolf's, who tells her 
his father had been hanged for murder 
and his grandfather’s ears cut off for 
thieving. 

Sc. 3. Meeting with aunt, who has 
changed from a pretty butterfly to a 
timid, haunted looking drab. 

Sc. 4. Following day. Aunt warns her, 
“Evil things happen at Jamaica I’d 
never dare breathe. You must never 
question him, or me, or anyone, for if 
you came to guess but half of what I 
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know, your hair would grow white as 
mine has.” 

Sc. 5. Smugglers seen in dead of night by 
Mary from her bedroom window. 

Sc. 6. Next night. Closeup of smugglers 
carousing at Jamaica’s bar. 

Sc. 7. Mary investigates a mysterious, 
barred room; discovers a rope still 
swinging from a hanging. 

Sc. 8. Discovers a strange man is hidden 
in room next to her bedroom. Who is 
he? 


And so on. The tension heightens with 
each successive incident, until about 
two thirds of the way through: 


Sc. 1. The coach in which Mary is riding 
back from town is held up by the smug- 
glers and the driver killed. 

Sc. 2. Mary is abducted and forced to 
witness a bloodcurdling “wrecking.” 
Sc. 3. Mary’s struggle through moors to 

get a magistrate. 

Sc. 4, Return to Jamaica Inn. Finds uncle 
murdered. 

Sc. 5. Arrival of law. Discovery of mur- 
dered aunt. 

Sc. 6. Arrival of priest, the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, who takes her to par- 
sonage. 

Sc. 7. Priest reveals he is leader of the 

ang. 

Sc. 8. Forced flight of Mary with priest 
trailed by bloodhounds through the 
druidic-like Tors. 

Sc. 9. Killing of priest. Rescue of Mary. 

Sc. 10. Quick curtain on Mary riding off 
into the future with Jem in his gypsy 
cart drawn by a stolen horse. 


This rapid succession of exciting 
scenes is to be found in all Miss Du 
Maurier’s novels. In Jamaica Inn it is 
especially effective even though the 
characters at times do seem to move 
around the Gothic setting like actors 
among stage sets. In The King’s Gen- 
eral, the same method gives impetus to 
the narrative and so holds the reader’s 
interest. However, it also contributes to 
that novel’s pasteboard effect because, 
in a novel, if the historical background 
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is to convince, it has to be more closely 
integrated with the characterization and 
the action than Miss Du Maurier has 
there been able to make it. It is in Re- 
becca that she achieves her most effec- 
tive synthesis of dramatic narrative, 
characterization, and setting. 

To Miss Du Maurier’s dramatic in- 
stinct can also be attributed her marked 
gift for writing good dialogue. This 
helps to expedite the narrative and give 
to it reality and verve. However, it is 
the macabre quality of her imagination 
directing her skill as story teller, which 
also hypnotizes the reader’s attention. 
Romantic fiction probably satisfies 
more readers than any other genre. 
People who would not wish to be 
caught reading a murder story by 
Agatha Christie (who by the way fre- 
quently exhibits more sense of social 
responsibility than Miss Du Maurier 
ever does) will read novels like Ja- 
maica Inn and Rebecca, which utilize 
all the tricks of the detective story but 
are distinguished from it by an imagi- 
nation which rises above the plot and 
wings off into Gothic settings, historical 
horrors, period romances, etc. Some- 
times Miss Du Maurier’s imagination 
seems a little wing-clipped, but at her 
best, as in Jamaica Inn and Rebecca, 
she catches the “carriage trade” as well 
as the gallery. 

E. M. Forster, some years ago, char- 
acterized one type of novel reader (not 
the kind he admires) as saying, “What 
does a novel do? Why tell a story of 
course, and I’ve no use for it if it didn’t. 
Very bad taste on my part, no doubt, 
but I like a story. You can take your 
art, you can take your literature, you 
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can take your music, but give me a good 
story. And I like the story to be a story, 
mind, and my wife’s the same.” 

Liking a good story has been a char- 
acteristic of the human race for some 
time, and Mr. Forster’s man epitomizes 
the attitude of the “common reader,” 
of whom there are many more today 
than there have ever been. Miss Du 
Maurier is a masterly teller of stories, 
and, in all fairness, it must be said that 
it is unlikely that her main purpose has 
even been anything more than to enter- 
tain. At her best, she entertains su- 
perbly. Her facility as a raconteuse, her 
skill in building up dramatic suspense, 
the fertility of her invention in creating 
characters who live adventurously and 
love unconventionally (but never with 
shoddy eroticism), all these appeal 
overwhelmingly to the average reader 
looking for a temporary escape from 
the perils of this mortal life. 

But art goes beyond the immediate 
interest and satisfaction of the uncriti- 
cal reader. Virtuosity and literary tech- 
nique alone cannot produce a work of 
art. If a novel is to possess even the 
intimations of immortality, there must 


' be a relationship between literature and 


ideas, between literature and society. 
Convictions must be shaken, emotions 
disturbed. It is here that Miss Du Maur- 
ier fails, and the critics walk out. In 
indulging her predilection for creating 
an escape world for her readers, she has 
set a serious limitation upon her talents, 
and it is positively exasperating to have 
to conclude that an author who writes 
as well as Miss Du Maurier does has 
yet to produce an important novel. 
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Trollope’s Third Dimension 


JOSEPH E. BAKER 


| F THE EARLIEST of the “Parliamen- 
tary” or “Political” novels of Anthony 
Trollope, Can You Forgive Her (1864- 
5), occurs the following characteristic 


paragraph: 


Mr. Palliser remained three days at 
Monkshade, and cemented his politi- 
cal alliance with Sir Cosmo much in 
the same way as he had before done 
with the Duke of St. Bungay. There 
was little or nothing said about pol- 
itics, and certainly not a word that 
could be taken as any definite party 
understanding between the men; but 
they sat at dinner together at the 
same table, drank a glass of wine or 
two out of the same decanters, and 
dropped a chance word now and 
again about the next session of Par- 
liament. I do not know that anything 
more had been expected either by 
Mr. Palliser or by Sir Cosmo; but it 
seemed to be understood when Mr. 
Palliser went away that Sir Cosmo 
was of opinion that that young scion 
of a ducal house ought to become the 
future Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the Whig Government. 


In this respect as in others, Trollope is 
as English as roast beef. He enables us 
to understand the unexpressed, to un- 
derstand more about a social situation 
than he has yet put into words. I know 
of no other novelist whose art is quite 
so successful in achieving this particular 
effect. He makes us aware of the feel- 
ings of his characters, feelings more 
than thoughts. Often he brings this out 
explicitly; but in his best scenes we are 
aware of more than he is stating. 
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His appreciation of silence is beauti- 
fully illustrated by the splendid scene 
at Courcy Castle when the beautiful, 
silent, Lady Dumbello (née Griselda 
Grantly ) makes her appearance. By just 
the right amount of detail and action 
the novelist makes us dramatically 
aware of the excitement of a whole 
social group: 

There was immediately a commotion 

among them all. Even the gouty old 

lord shuffled up out of his chair, and 
tried, with a grin, to look sweet and 
pleasant. The countess [De Courcy] 
came forward, looking very sweet and 
pleasant, making little complimentary 
speeches, to which the viscountess 
[Lady Dumbello] answered simply 
by a gracious smile. Lady Clandidlem, 
though she was very fat and heavy, 
left the viscount, and got up to join 
the group. Baron Potsneuf, a diplo- 
matic German of great celebrity, 
crossed his hands upon his breast and 
made a low bow. The Honourable 

George, who had stood silent for the 

last quarter of an hour, suggested to 

her ladyship that she must have found 
the air rather cold; and the Ladies 

Margaretta and Alexandrina fluttered 

up with little complimentary speeches 

to their dear Lady Dumbello, hoping 
this and beseeching that, as though 
the “Woman in White” before them 


Joseph E. Baker, a member of the de- 
partment of English at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is teaching in Paris 
this winter on a Fulbright appointment 
as Lecturer in American Literature. 
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TROLLOPE’S THIRD DIMENSION 


had been the dearest friend of their 
infancy. 

She was a woman in white, being 
dressed in white silk, with white lace 
over it, and with no other jewels upon 
her person than diamonds. Very 
beautifully she was dressed; doing 
infinite credit, no doubt, to those 
three artists who had, between them, 
succeeded in turning her out of hand. 
And her face, also, was beautiful, 
with a certain cold, inexpressive 
beauty. She walked up the room very 
slowly, smiling here and smiling 
there ; but still with very faint smiles, 
and took the place which her hostess 
indicated to her. One word she said 
to the countess and two to the earl. 
Beyond that she did not open her lips. 
All the homage paid to her she re- 
ceived as though it were clearly her 
due. She was not in the least embar- 
rassed, nor did she show herself to 
be in the slightest degree ashamed 
of her own silence. She did not look 
like a fool, nor was she even taken 
for a fool; but she contributed noth- 
ing to society but her cold, hard 
beauty, her gait, and her dress. We 
may say that she contributed enough, 
for society acknowledged itself to be 
deeply indebted to her. 


This is very fine, very English, very 
Trollopian. And it rises to its climax 
in evoking the undemonstrative reac- 
tion of her husband, who, though the 
eldest son of a marquis, prides himself 
above all things in shining in the reflec- 
tion of her greatness. The passage con- 
tinues: 


The only person in the room who did 
not move at Lady Dumbello’s en- 
trance was her husband. But he re- 
mained unmoved from no want of 
enthusiasm. A spark of pleasure 
beamed in his eye as he saw the 
triumphant entrance of his wife. He 
felt that he had made a match that 
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was becoming to him as a great noble- 
man, and that the world was ac- 
knowledging that he had done his 
duty. And yet Lady Dumbello had 
been simply the daughter of a coun- 
try parson, of a clergyman who had 
reached no higher rank than that of an 
archdeacon. 


This is from The Small House at Al- 
lington (1864). In the same chapter 
(XVII) we have something more in- 
expressive than silence, namely a lack 
of self-knowledge, when he tells of “the 
countess, who liked to hear of girls 
being engaged and then losing their 
promised husbands. She did not know 
that she liked it, but she did; and al- 
ready had pleasure in anticipating poor 
Lily’s discomfiture. But not the less was 
she angry with Crosbie’—for being 
even temporarily divided from her own 
daughter. The focus here is on what 
the countess feels, not what she thinks, 
not even on what she thinks she feels. 
She has not put it into words in her 
own mind, but the feeling is none the 
less real, and to the reader it is already 
real even before Trollope puts it into 
words. We say, “Yes, he is right,” al- 
most forgetting that the novelist cre- 
ated these reactions in the first place. 
It is not my claim that Trollope em- 
ploys unusual technical devices, but 
that he achieves unusual success in a 
particular direction. This is not just a 
matter of words or even of style. You 
could translate every word into a for- 
eign tongue; you could alter the style, 
even to the elimination of his delicious 
and appropriate figures of speech; and 
you would still have left the kind of 
thing I am now calling attention to. 
This quality cannot be demonstrated by 
quoting purple passages. We know we 
are not going to find a few quotable 
phrases or even paragraphs, but literary 
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says, 
Before the evening of the party an- 
other memorable occurrence had 
taken place at Allington, which must 
be described, in order that the feel- 
ings of the different people on that 
evening may be understood. 


And even when he is not promising us 
something like this explicitly, he is pre- 
paring the scene for us, or preparing us 
for the scene. In this particular case the 
“memorable occurrence” is—but the 
reader must follow through this chap- 
ter, the eighth, for himself. Or if the 
reader is not ready to start this novel 
but does wish to observe the process of 
chapter development, I would suggest 
that he turn to the fortieth chapter of 
Framley Parsonage (1861). Archdea- 
con Grantly, his wife, and Mrs. Hard- 
ing—here the novelist has differentiated 
them by the way they talk and act, and 
the way they react to the same situation 
and to the talk of others. “‘I don’t 
quite understand about fresh hearts,’ 
said Mrs. Grantly, pettishly . . .’—and 
we know that she is pettish because she 
does understand, or would if she did 
not keep up her guard against under- 
standing. 

And before the chapter is ended, in 
the clash between the Grantly women 
and their old enemy Mrs. Proudie we 
have an example of Trollope’s mastery 
of the scéne a faire. By this I mean the 
author leads us to expect something 
good, and it is good. Trollope practi- 
cally never lets us down. If he has 
promised us a dramatic scene by estab- 
lishing tensions, he gives us all we had 
hoped for, and better. Some other great 
novelists may frequently neglect to 
develop a scene that was clearly 4 
faire, “on the cards,” as it were, ready 
to make. Sometimes Thackeray fails in 
this way to fulfill our expectations. 
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art of a more extensive nature, when he 


Meredith, in Sandra Belloni (1864) 
prepares for a great scene, gets Emilia, 
her lover, and her rival assembled on 
the stage—and then omits the scene. In 
the next chapter (XXXVII) other 
characters discuss what happened, how 
exciting it was; they even discuss the 
style of the dramatic dialogue which, 
they say, took place. Instead of giving 
us the scene, Meredith coins an image, 
and through one of his characters he 
begs off: “I would try to give you an 
idea of what she said, but I might as 
well try to paint lightning.” Now Trol- 
lope would have given us the scene, 
and if he had led us to expect lightning, 
he would have painted the lightning. 

There is even a little scéne a faire in 
the same fortieth chapter of Framley 
Parsonage, short enough to give some 
sense of it here. The worldly young 
lady about to become Lady Dumbello is 
to be congratulated by her unworldly 
grandfather, the kindly, sensitive old 
Mr. Harding, once the “Warden.” 
Knowing her as we do, we can feel how 
she feels, even though we may con- 
demn her for being so bored and ir- 
ritated. He tells her, “Think about the 
happiness of those around you, and 
your own will come without thinking. 
You understand that; do you not?” 
The profound—and obvious—truth 
is that she is many levels removed from 
such understanding. Trollope has so 
arranged it that he does not need to tell 
us much about how she felt, but he 
gives us some external details of her 
behavior: 


“Oh, yes, I understand,” she said. As 
they were speaking, Mr. Harding still 
held her hand, but Griselda left it 
with him unwillingly, and therefore 
ungraciously, looking as though she 
were dragging it from him. 

“And, Grizzy—I believe it is quite 
as easy for a rich countess to be 
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happy, as for a dairymaid—” Gris- 
elda. gave her head a little chuck 
which was produced by two different 
operations of her mind. The first was 
a reflection that her grandpa was 
robbing her of her rank. She was to 
be a rich marchioness. And the sec- 
ond was a feeling of anger at the old 
man for comparing her lot to that of 
a dairymaid. 

“Quite as easy, I believe,” con- 
tinued he; “though others will tell 
you that it is not so. But with the 
countess as with the dairymaid, it 
must depend on the woman herself. 
Being a countess—that fact alone 
won't make you happy.” 


Other novelists ordinarily make us ap- 
preciate the feelings of the speaker; 
Trollope can make us appreciate the 
feelings of the one spoken to. She re- 
minds her grandfather that a viscount 
is below, and a marquis is above, an 
earl (whose wife could properly be 
called a countess). The false modesty 
in the following sentence is another 
stroke of genius: 


“Lord Dumbello at present is only a 
viscount,” said Griselda. “There is no 
earl’s title in the family.” 

“Oh! I did not know,” said Mr. 
Harding, relinquishing his grand- 
daughter’s hand; and after that, he 
troubled her with no further advice. 


And let us do justice to Trollope’s fine 
shades; let us not overstate the virtues 
of Mr. Harding. He does not have the 
sensitiveness, for all his kindly inten- 
tions, to avoid calling her “Grizzy,” an 
appellation that she had never liked. 
Trollope’s ability to make us feel, 
simultaneously, what various char- 
acters are experiencing, as they hear or 
see something, enables him to make 
good his implied contracts with the 
reader. But in scenes which are not 
@ faire, this merit shows equally well. 
No build-up has led us to expect the 
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rich delights that are heaped upon us 
in some of the passages of Barchester 
Towers. In chapter eleven we had not 
been led to expect the delicious comedy 
of “that abominable young Stanhope,” 
Bertie, when—ignoring the sensibilities 
of his audience—he dares to compare 
German professors with those of Ox- 
ford. It is our perception of the sensi- 
bilities of his audience that makes the 
scene so funny. This may also serve to 
exemplify Trollope’s unequalled suc- 
cess in making us feel the embarrass- 
ment of a social situation. Often the 
reactions of several people are alive 
in our minds all at once. 

More painful than embarrassment, 
but equally comic, even to Trollope 
with all his love for hunting, are the 
wounded feelings of the English when 
confronted with an American who does 
not appreciate their favorite sport. In 
The American Senator (1877) this 
reaches a climax (in the twenty-second 
chapter) at the hunt breakfast when the 
American asks John Runce if he really 
thinks that a man should be hanged for 
poisoning a fox. 

A man did not live in the county 

more respected than John Runce, or 

who was better able to pay his way 

. . . John Runce, who was not very 

ready, turned round and stared at 

him. 
The American senator makes it worse 
by continuing, while we sense Runce’s 
speechless horror: 

“I haven’t heard of any other harm 

that he has done, and perhaps he had 

some provocation for that.” Words 
were wanting to Mr. Runce, but not 
indignation. He collected together his 
plate and knife and fork and his two 
glasses and his lump of bread, and, 
looking the Senator full in the face, 
slowly pushed back his chair and, 
carrying his provisions with him, 
(Continued on page 232) 
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Morality as a Comic Motif in the 
Canterbury Tales 


CHARLES A. OWEN, JR. 


Tt ESCAPE from the courtly confine- 
ment of his previous literary efforts 
brought Chaucer face to face in the 
Canterbury Tales with a number of 
challenging potentialities. The variety 
of literary genres now open to him was 
perhaps the first of these challenges that 
Chaucer consciously met. Another of 
the early challenges came in the fabliau 
with the intellectual appeal of its in- 
genious plot and its cast of characters 
drawn from the commons. The fabliau, 
as it took new form under Chaucer’s 
compelling interest in characterization, 
brought him up against problems of 
morality that were to become basic in 
the developed Canterbury Tales. Not 
only did the typical fabliau plot call for 
deception and hypocrisy from its char- 
acters, but it usually implied an enthusi- 
asm for their clever ruses that reflected 
on the moral standards of the narrator. 

The first fabliau that Chaucer wrote, 
the one now assigned to the Shipman 
but originally intended for the Wife of 
Bath, raised these questions of morality 
in an acute form. What sort of people 
would act out this story of shameless 
trickery in which a wife uses her body 
to get the money her husband denies 
her, only to find herself outmaneuvered 
by her lover? What sort of person 
would tell the story? It is impossible to 
recover now the order in which Chaucer 
faced these questions. In fact, from the 
evidence of the continued evolution of 
the Wife of Bath after her association 
with this tale had ended, we can assume 


an interaction between the problems of 
characterization within the tale and the 
problem of the character of the narra- 
tor and of the influence she was to exert 
on the other pilgrims. Another point is 
clear from this early fabliau. Chaucer 
was not interested in avoiding difficul- 
ties. The wife and the lover-monk make 
their delicate first advances before our 
eyes. We see the monk borrow the 
money from the husband. We watch the 
scene where the monk informs the hus- 
band he has repaid the debt. And finally 
we hear the wife explain away both her 
expenditure of the funds and her silence 
to her husband on the transaction. The 
action of adultery and multiple betrayal 
takes place without once disturbing the 
respectable routine of the merchant’s 
household. Indeed, the characters are 
constantly appealing to morality to 
clothe their betrayals. One scene should 
suffice. The meeting in the garden be- 
tween monk and wife, that ends in close 
embrace to seal a sordid bargain, takes 
place between the saying of two masses 
and under the eyes of innocence. The 
wife, her husband safely engrossed in 
his gold, goes to meet the monk in the 
garden accompanied by a little girl, a 
“mayde child” 


Charles A. Owen, Jr. teaches at the 
University of Connecticut. His “Role 
of the Narrator in the Parlement of 
Foules”’ appeared in the February 
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Which as hir list she may governe and gye 
For yet under the yerde was the mayde. 
B 1286 


The girl, whose presence is a plausible 
token of the innocence of the conversa- 
tion and whose silence as to what is 
actually taking place is assured by the 
threat of punishment, measures the dis- 
tance between appearances and reality 
in the tale. Each of the characters 
clothes his purposes in morality. Don 
John vows his love for the wife 
“aboven alle wommen” on his profes- 
sion as a monk, The wife explains her 
need for money 
“by that ilke Lord that for us bledde, 
For his honour, myself for to arraye 
A Sonday next... .” 

B 1370 
The monk releases the wife with the in- 
junction 
“Gooth now, and beeth as trewe as I shal be” 

B 1397 
Even the wife’s distaste for her hus- 
band, which cleared the way for Don 
John’s avowal of love, turns out in the 
end to have been false. For this cynical 
comedy of insincerity Chaucer found, 
in addition to the startling appearance 
of the “mayde child,” two pointed and 
unifying terms. The first appears as the 
tale opens in the description of the 
friendship of monk and merchant: 


The monk hym claymeth as for cosynage. 
B 1226 


The overt meaning of cosyn suggests 
the surface of social amenity and pro- 
priety that prevails in the story. But the 
cosynage is a courtesy relationship; it 
is from the chicanery which the rela- 
tionship conceals’ and from the two 

* Chaucer may have intended an actual play on 
cosynage—trickery here and in line 1599. In any 
event he had the monk carefully explain, 1337 
ff., the purpose behind his claim of relationship. 


Professor Sherman Kuhn of the University of 
Michigan consulted the files of MED for me 
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meanings of taillyng that the action 
really springs. The moral counterpoint 
of the four notes sounds through the 
principal scenes of the tale and would 
have reverberated beyond the tale it- 
self against the pretentions to religious 
orthodoxy which are so marked a char- 
acteristic in Chaucer’s early conception 
of the Wife of Bath. Intent on her 
warning to husbands, on her picture of 
a wife’s resourcefulness against a hus- 
band’s avarice and a lover’s treachery, 
she would have given a shocking ap- 
proval to perfidy and prostitution with- 
out even an awareness of what she was 
revealing. Her unwitting exposure of 
the wife would also have exposed her- 
self. Chaucer finally felt the tale in- 
adequate for the widow of Jankyn the 
clerk. She would hardly have expressed 
so clear a preference for money over 
sex. 

Here then we find a plausible begin- 
ning for the interaction between char- 
acter and tale which led to the match- 
less portraits of the Prologue and the 
counterpointing movement of pilgrim 
and narrative along the Canterbury 
Way. Morality as a comic motif has in 
this early instance found sharpened ex- 
pression through the use of two artistic 
devices to be fully exploited and diver- 
sified later, the double exposure through 
use of a narrator and the epitomizing of 
a moral position through the unifying 
concept or image. The second device is 
not fully developed, for the little girl 
appears only briefly and the play on the 
two terms is not completely unified— 


and sent me as the earliest use of cosin (trick- 
ery) in written English the following, dated 
1453, from L. Morsbach, Mittelenglische Origin- 
alurkunden, p. 49: “And yat yeiz appoynte- 
mentes to be fulfilled on ayther partye, with-owt 
fraude or cosyn.” Professor Edward Ham, also 
of the University of Michigan found the earliest 
uses of cosin—dupe in the French dictionaries to 
be also from the fifteenth century. 
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but both imply the contrast between 
surface respectability and corrupt mo- 
tive which is the keenest source of the 
comedy. 

The portraits of the Prologue, which 
Chaucer must have started early and 
worked on intermittently to his death 
(they are still not complete) provided 
a continuing challenge in the depiction 
of moral traits. Each is presented in the 
comic perspective of an uncritical ac- 
ceptance and enthusiasm, an atmosphere 
so friendly that the vices, the follies, 
the discordancies show themselves as 
freely as virtues. Occasionally this point 
of view expresses itself overtly in the 
form of inept moral comment that adds 
a new comic dimension to the absurdity 
of the pilgrim’s position. Of the Man- 
ciple, for instance, we learn only that 
he could dupe the thirty-odd lawyers 
he served by laying in supplies when the 
prices were low and charging his mas- 
ters at the going rate. The narrator ex- 
presses astonishment at this single 
talent: 

Now is nat that of God a ful fair grace 
That swich a lewed mannes wit shal pace 


The wisdom of an heep of lerned men? 
A 575 


Such fatuity of comment encouraged 
the Manciple to reveal his incon- 
sequence and at the same time suggests 
to us the disproportion between this 
meagre skill and the full fair grace of 
God. With Monk and Friar the narra- 
tor goes even further, echoing their 
own self-justification before giving 
them the coup de grace of his moral 
benediction. The Friar’s perversion of 
his vow of poverty, 
It is nat honest, it may nat avaunce, 


For to deelen with no swich poraille, 
A 247 


receives the accolade of a triple nega- 
tive, 
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Ther nas no man nowher so vertuous. 
A 251 

Only in the case of the Summoner does 
the narrator venture to disagree with 
a pilgrim. The Summoner’s contempt 
for the cursing of his archdeacon 
arouses the narrator’s apparent faith in 
the ecclesiastical machinery, especially 
when backed by power of imprison- 
ment. 

But wel I woot he lyed right in dede;_ _ 

Of cursyng oghte ech gilty man him drede, 

For curs wol slee right as assoillyng 

savith, 
And also war him of a Significavit. 
A 662 

The moral judgement here is as inept 
as the others. The Summoner is right: 
the guilty man need dread no curse if 
he have money to buy off the court. 
What the naive comment suggests is the 
temporal power of the Church, which 
eclipses with the awe it inspires the 
spiritual life it should support and at 
the same time enables the Summoner to 
profiteer in the corruption of others. 

The apparent simplicity of the narra- 
tor acts in the Prologue as a test of 
integrity. Those characters who stand 
up under his enthusiastic approval are 
sound. The others fall victim, first to 
their own inadequacies, then to the 
schocking absurdity of the moral com- 
edy. Again we have a double ex- 
posure, first of the pilgrim, then in- 
directly of the futility of overt moral 
stricture: Where praise is so exposing, 
where the character can so little sustain 
the weight of moral approval, condem- 
nation serves no purpose; it might even 
prevent a continued and accurate obser- 
vation. Through the apparent simplicity 
of the narrator we catch a glimpse of 
the basic point of view in the Canter- 
bury Tales: the sharp eye and the 
sharp ear, but not the sharp tongue. 
Accuracy of observation is the real 
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essential in presenting moral value. 
Morality can be seen and heard if the 
observer is acute enough. 

In the portraits of the Prologue it 
can be seen, just as in the tales of the 
journey it can be heard. Frequently in 
the Prologue it finds expression in the 
single physical detail that epitomizes the 
moral posture of the pilgrim. Of the 
Squire we hear, 


Embrouded was he, as it were a meede, 


Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and reede. 
A 90 


The embroidery is clothing of course, 
but character too—he was embroidered 
—a springtide display of talents, varied, 
attractive, but still on the surface, with 
even the colors suggestive. The Yeoman 
expresses himself in the condition of his 
weapons, bright, keen, mighty, gay, 
“sharp as point of spere.” The Prioress 
is more subtle. Her large forehead and 
big frame contrast, 
“For, hardily, she was nat undergrowe,” 
A 156 
with her delicacy of manner and her 
sympathy with all things small as her 
womanly vanities do with her nun’s 
vows. The Shipman, aggressive and un- 
scrupulous, has a bare dagger hanging 
around his neck, and the Miller breaks 
doors down with his head with the same 
brash recklessness and physical violence 
he later uses to break into the story- 
telling. The Wife of Bath’s deafness 
was scathe long before her fifth hus- 
band felled her with a blow. The 
stridency of her self-assertion had al- 
ways prevented her from hearing. The 
Monk’s bridle bells jingle when he rides 
as loud as the chapel bell and have 
perhaps a more meaningful ring in his 
life. Of the Friar who has devoted him- 
self to making religion pleasant for 
others and profitable for himself, we 
learn: 
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Somwhat he lipsed, for his wantownesse, 
To make his Englissh sweete upon his tonge. 
A 265 


The Summoner is most striking of all 
with his “whelkes” and “knobbes” 
which he irritates in trying to cure, ig- 
noring the while the real cause in his 
rich diet and licentious living. Simi- 
larly he has perverted his office, a part 
of the Church’s cure for sin, into an 
aggravation and proliferation of the 
evil. 

It is precisely the moral import of 
these physical details that gives them 
their comic quality. The pilgrims are 
blissfully unaware that they carry these 
signs about with them. Yet they wear 
and speak and act and are their morality 
constantly. This insight is basic to the 
point of view in Canterbury Tales. It 
gives the portraits of the Prologue their 
organic unity and their life. It forces 
on us a knowledge denied to the pil- 
grims, it forces us to see through the 
naive simplicity of Chaucer’s appear- 
ance and to feel this simplicity as merely 
one of the tones in which he can address 
us. It gives the tales an added dimen- 
sion beyond their narrative interest or 
class appropriateness. 

In the behavior of the pilgrims and 
in their tales, meanwhile, Chaucer was 
exploring further the comic possibilities 
of explicit morality. The Reeve, for in- 
stance, angered by what he considers 
insulting in the Miller's Tale, could 
answer in kind, he says, 


“If that me liste speke of ribaudye.” 
A 3866 


Instead he points to his grey hairs and 
launches into a discourse on old age, 
that rambles comically from the sug- 
gestions of one image to those of an- 
other,—the medler, the dance, the leek, 
the fire, the running tap in a cask—and 
hovers about the ribaldry he has just 
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abjured. The Host’s taunt turns him 
from his ludicrous effort at moralizing 
to the sort of thing he can more easily 
sustain—a tale that attacks the Miller 
in his own churl’s terms. Attacking the 
Miller he exposes himself in precisely 
the way he had wished to avoid. The 
controling pattern of the tale expressed 
in the moral at the end 
“A gylour shal himself bigyled be” 

A 4321 
applies equally to the Reeve’s own per- 
formance as narrator. 

In the other fully developed “quar- 
rel” of the Canterbury Tales, between 
the Friar and Summoner, each finds 
relief for his anger in denunciation of 
the other’s immorality. But the Friar 
suavely confines his anger within the 
artistic limits of his tale. Not so the 
Summoner. 

Upon this Frere his herte was so wood 

That lyk an aspen leef he quook for ire. 

D 1667 
Physically dominant, the Summoner’s 
anger controls his performance at every 
turn: inspiring the scurrilous anecdote 
of friars in hell, furnishing and then 
subverting the central theme of his tale, 
and impelling him to carry his victim 
through the denouement of Thomas’s 
gift to the ridiculous anticlimax of its 
imagined division at the wheel. Only 
with this scatalogical violation of the 
tale does the anger finally subside. It 
has left us meanwhile with the superb 
picture of the Friar’s hypocrisy. The 
Friar clothes his gluttony, avarice, and 
envy in the very best religious preten- 
tions: he claims a direct connection to 
God’s ear for his own and his brothers’ 
prayers; he imputes the basest motives 
and total inefficacy as intercessors to 
all other clergy. His own intercession 
to be really effective demands exclusive 
support from Thomas: 

“Youre maladye is for we han to lyte. 
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A! yif that covent half a quarter otes! 
A! yif that covent foure and twenty grotes! 
A! yif that frere a peny, and lat hym go! 
Nay, nay, Thomas, it may no thyng be so! 
What is a ferthyng worth parted in twelve? 
Lo, ech thyng that is oned in himselve 
Is moore strong than when it is toscatered. 
Thomas, of me thou shalt nat been yflatered ; 
Thou woldest han oure labour al for nought. 

D 1971 
Finally the Friar comes to the subject 
of Thomas’s anger, suggested as a topic 
for reprimand by his wife. Here for the 
first time the line of the satire is con- 
fused. The lecture is now about the sin- 
fulness of‘anger, now about the dangers 
of angering. The Summoner’s own 
emotion is here struggling for expres- 
sion against the demands of his story, 
which call for the Friar to condemn and 
by condemning to arouse in Thomas the 
very emotion he is himself to show. The 
struggle to keep to the narrative line 
ends in complete surrender with the 
exempla. In each of these the anger of 
the protagonist demolishes what stands 
in the way, whether it be men or forces 
of nature; through each the Summon- 
ers rage finds vicarious fulfillment. 
After the second of the examples, the 
story of “irous Cambises,” the Sum- 
moner manages to make of them an- 
other hit against the Friar, as instances 
of his exaggerated respect for wealth 
and power and his contempt for the 
poor: 
“To a povere man men sholde his vices telle: 
But nat to a lord, thogh he sholde go to 

helle.” 

D 2078 
But the extent to which the narrative 
line has been distorted is clear when 
the Summoner has his Friar suddenly 
revert to the proper subject of his dis- 
course after the third example, in which 
vengeful Cyrus destroys the river Gy- 
sen: 
“Now, Thomas, leeve brother, lef thyn ire.” 


D 2089 
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Thus the Summoner’s remarkable per- 
formance finds its unity in his anger, 
which takes possession of his effort to 
destroy the Friar and exposes his habit 
of license and his scurrility. 

The comic perspective in which 
Chaucer’s pilgrims appear developed 
from an interaction between the world 
of his experience and the world 
of his artifact. The pilgrimage drew on 
a depth of insight and richness of ob- 
servation not previously tapped by his 
art. In turn the art developed to give 
body and form to the insight. The pil- 
grims not only expose themselves in 
judging others, but often provide us, as 
the Summoner does, with the image or 
idea that lights up their whole perform- 
ance. The Canon’s Yeoman. climaxes 
his description of alchemy with the pot 
that explodes and scatters its contents 
in every direction. He does not realize 
that his confession is a similar explo- 
sion, set off by the Host’s skepticism 
about his master’s skill and involving 
all that he has experienced in his seven 
years of apprenticeship, the terms of 
alchemy proudly parroted without order 
or insight, the skills of dupery so much 
more clearly understood, the moral in- 
dignation blind to the avaricious kept 
priest in its enthusiastic and repeated 
condemnation of the tricky canon. The 
Pardoner boasts of his vicious use of 
morality, displays it for the pilgrims 
and in displaying it calls up the pile of 
gold that is unrecognized death—an 
image as destructive of his pretentions 
as the Host’s gibe at his physical in- 
adequacy. Similarly the rocks in the 
Franklin’s Tale, January’s blindness in 
the Merchant’s Tale, and the loquacious 
advice against loquacity in the Man- 
ciple’s Tale cast ironic reflections on the 
moral position of the narrators. 

In the fully developed world of pil- 
grim-narrators, each measured by the 


moral implications of his own utter- 
ance, some of the most solemn of medie- 
val obsessions attain a transmuted com- 
edy. Anti-feminism is turned by the 
Wife of Bath against her aged hus- 
bands; the “sins” literature inspires the 
Pardoner to his cynical and profiteering 
sermon; the habit of exempla betrays 
the Summoner’s anger as well as 
Chauntecleer’s pedantic delight in the 
sound of his own voice; the narrator’s 
intervention to point a moral, so dear to 
the medieval author, exposes the shal- 
lowness of Canon’s Yeoman and Man- 
ciple. Even the overextended idealism 
of the Griselda story, as successful a 
denial of human nature as the soaring 
vaults of Beauvais were of the nature 
of stone, receives a comic direction 
from its position in the Canterbury 
Tales, where the added buttress of the 
Clerk’s song prevents the disaster that 
twice befell the stone counterpart. The 
Clerk’s Tale presents in its history the 
development of Chaucer’s insight: First 
Chaucer translated the tale with full 
acceptance of Petrarch’s moral and 
with only some added passages to in- 
dicate his uneasiness about the role of 
Walter the husband; then he set the 
story next to the Wife of Bath, where 
the ideal has a comic relevance, the 
Clerk refuting the Wife by praising a 
woman and presenting in Griselda a 
pattern of conduct opposed to hers; 
finally in the Clerk’s song, he rejected 
the ideal as impossible and implied a 
moral position between two expressed 
but absurd extremes. The Clerk serves 
as touchstone and contrast to the other 
pilgrims who evoke the ideal in their 
tales—the Knight, whose chivalric vi- 
sion, noble but overlooking so much, 
goads the Miller into matching against 
it his own vulgar vitality; the Man of 
Law, whose picture of Christian endur- 
ance suffers almost as much from the 
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self-conscious rhetoric of its piety as 
from the repetitiveness of its narrative 
motifs and its lapses in tone and taste; 
even the Prioress, whose tale of the 
little clergeoun first satisfies, then shud- 
deringly violates her affection for the 
small and helpless, calling down a ven- 
genance on the malefactors proportion- 
ate to her accumulated outrage. The 
Clerk’s position cannot be so easily as- 
sailed. By evoking the ideal for a comic 
purpose he has withdrawn, not from 
moral responsibility, but from the asser- 
tiveness that distorts morality. 

The withdrawal of Chaucer from 
moral responsibility in the Canterbury 
Tales is also merely apparent. The ab- 
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sence of an officious and judging inter- 
ference is the result of his attained as- 
surance as an artist. This assurance re- 
ceived support from the two techniques 
of double exposure and epitomizing 
image or concept, which because they 
were indirect permitted the apparent 
withdrawal. Morality as a comic motif 
attains its final expression as a para- 
dox: Chaucer, present throughout both 
as pilgrim and narrator, is nowhere ob- 
trusive. The simplicity that deceived 
the Host enlightens the reader. The 
weightiest judgement in the Canterbury 
Tales is the quietest and most with- 
drawn. 


Trollope’s Third Dimension—{Continued from page 225) 


toddled off to the other end of the 

room. 

Here, and in countless other examples, 
Trollope has made us vividly aware of 
the emotional background against 
which the action and dialogue are 
carried on. We are most likely to notice 
this quality, at first, in passages where 
the foreground does not absorb our 
attention. Silence, inarticulateness, 
movements that do not advance the 
plot, allow us to focus our awareness 
upon the unexpressed, the “undramatic”’ 
—which Trollope is making so dra- 
matic. 

But once we notice his skill in keep- 
ing us aware of emotional background, 
we realize that he is often creating the 
same effect for us when the foreground 
is articulate and dynamic. Or perhaps 
at such moments we find he has already 
created this background, which we are 
holding in the backs of our minds, feel- 
ing it almost unconsciously with our 
sensitive feelers of social emotional re- 


sponse, while our conscious minds think 
only of the dialogue or deeds. That is, 
we think we are thinking only of what 
happens on the page before us; but if 
we stop to think, we could say what 
else is there, in the penumbra. 

Trollope’s great art in giving us this 
extra dimention is most superb when he 
has availed himself of all his artistic 
resources. He has made us know his 
characters, he has arranged the situa- 
tion, laid all the charges of dynamite, 
placed everything in context, stated 
feelings explicitly in previous scenes, 
articulated the dialogue, etc. This kind 
of long-range preparation cannot be il- 
lustrated by quotation. Therefore the 
evidence I have been offering, selected 
for its immediate intelligibility (and 
for its lack of foreground) cannot 
begin to demonstrate the richness and 
complexity of this delicious quality. 
Only a reading of a novel, as it de- 
velops, could do that. And then another 
novel. 
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Grammar in the Composition Course 
ROBERT M. GORRELL 


"Wee POPULAR joke in one sixth grade, 
which I happen to be unable to avoid, 
goes something like this. One young 
man, without thinking, says, “Are you 
tired?” “No,” says the other, “I’m not 
tired, I’m Joe.” The wit can be sus- 
tained on this level for hours at a time. 

I arrived at the office one morning 
this fall a little late because I had taken 
the children to school. (It had gone like 
this. “Are you ready?” “No, I’m 
Jane.”) I met a young man from my 
class in remedial English, He was 
worried. “I don’t know whether this is 
the class I want or not,” he said. “This 
stuff about word order and sentences is 
all fairly clear. When are we going to 
get to participles and gerundives and 
other fundamental things ?”’ 

I mention my difficulties only because 
I believe that they illustrate two signifi- 
cant attitudes toward grammar. The 
sixth graders, in creating their own 
humor, illustrate a genuine and reason- 
able interest in what are essentially 
grammatical principles. They are 
amused by the semantic variations of 
the verb to be and the grammatical 
ambiguity of the subject-complement 
relationship. My young man in English 
A, however, was illustrating a kind of 
reverence for grammar as folklore. He 
had deceived himself—or been deceived 
—into thinking that his inability to 
write a decent paragraph would disap- 
pear as soon as he learned a sufficiently 
neat definition of the term participle. 
In his or a friend’s mind the term 
gerundive had stuck from some remote 
course in Latin—clothed in magic, 


vested with powers to sway boards of 
directors or woo fair maidens. 

I try to remember such attitudes as 
these when I wonder how to teach 
grammar in college. My sixth graders 
suggest that we can capitalize on the 
interest in grammar and the knowledge 
of it that inevitably develop because 
people cannot escape using grammar. 
My young man in English A suggests 
that we convert a reverence for terms 
into genuine respect for language. I 
want to review a little of what has been 
happening to grammar in college teach- 
ing in recent years and then to suggest 
some possible uses for modern grammar 
in the college course. 

In spite of a number of studies, it is 
hard to know exactly how much gram- 
mar or what kind of grammar is being 
taught today; but we can recall briefly 
what has occurred. 

To begin with, teachers of college 
English have discovered during the last 
twenty-five years that a student who 
can parse a sentence cannot therefore 
necessarily write one. They have 
learned also from the grammarians and 
the linguists that we have been teaching 
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not a grammar of English but an adap- 
tation of Latin grammar worked out in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and preserved without substantial 
changes in most texts today. Thomas 
Browne in the seventeenth century, 
with his charming mixture of the new 
science and piety and naiveté, con- 
jectured that a baby deposited in the 
desert with no other human beings 
around would grow up to speak He- 
brew, the language of God. With simi- 
lar faith, we went on for many genera- 
tions accepting a grammar based on the 
assumption that Latin was a universal 
pattern for language and that English 
should be made to fit its grammar. 
More recently we have realized that the 
grammar of English has become funda- 
mentally different; that Latin is an in- 
flected language, whereas modern Eng- 
lish is mainly a distributive language; 
that grammatical relationships in Latin 
are shown by changing the forms of 
words, whereas grammatical relation- 
ships in English are shown primarily by 
word order. We have not, however, re- 
vised our teaching of English grammar. 
We have rather lost faith in the value 
of teaching grammar at all. 

This disillusionment about the value 
of grammar has been encouraged by 
various pressures to broaden the scope 
of the college composition course and 
various enthusiasms for the pedagogi- 
cal effectiveness of subjects other than 
grammar. 

The demands on Freshman English 
have multiplied until the course is often 
expected to teach students not only to 
write but to use the library, to do ele- 
mentary research, to take examinations, 
to take notes, to read, to spell, to ap- 
preciate literature, to speak, to listen, to 
develop a vocabulary, to think logically, 
to understand and appreciate a cultural 
heritage, and to become properly ad- 
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justed to an environment. And there is 
always in the background someone to 
suggest that a full year seems a long 
time to spend on all this: Could it not 
be managed in a semester so that we 
could get the major in science started 
earlier? 

At the same time we have become 
enthusiastic ourselves about various 
methods of improving the college Eng- 
lish course. There was, for example, 
the flurry of enthusiasm for Basic 
English as a way of helping students to 
analyze the language. Or we saw that 
there was sensible efficiency in learning 
to speak at the same time one learned 
to write, and we added more speaking 
to the course. We observed that student 
writing was often weak mainly because 
there was no organized thinking behind 
it, and we added a few weeks of ele- 
mentary logic. We saw the value of 
new work in semantics and inserted 
more study of meaning. And so on. 

For at least two reasons, then, that 
we have found our concepts of gram- 
mar inadequate and often ineffective in 
teaching and that other disciplines have 
displaced grammar, we have either 
abandoned grammar or taught it half- 
heartedly and inaccurately enough to 
make it useless. Especially unfortunate 
for the study of grammar has been the 
application often made of what has 
come to be called the doctrine of usage. 

The very development of the term 
“doctrine” illustrates the danger. 
Through the efforts of people like my 
colleagues today, Professor Fries and 
Professor Pooley, teachers, at least, 
have come generally to understand that 
language does not operate according to 
a set of rules established by a whimsical 
linguistic deity, who sits aloof and de- 
crees whether this year we are to say 
I shall or I will. We have learned that 
language grows and develops through 
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use, that many of the rules we have 
tried to enforce do not reflect what 
actually happens in the language. We 
have learned about levels of usage and 
that some ways of talking and writing 
are appropriate to some situations and 
some to others. We have learned that 
one cannot arbitrarily say this is wrong 
or this is incorrect. But we have also, 
I am afraid, rather frequently misin- 
terpreted our understanding of usage 
into a kind of “doctrine,” tending to 
employ usage merely as a device for 
substituting a new god of language for 
the old one. 

I believe that a misuse of our knowl- 
edge of usage, including a confusion of 
usage and grammar, is one of the 
serious dangers to present-day teaching 
of English. We discover, for example, 
that writers and speakers have been 
splitting infinitives for hundreds of 
years, often effectively. We realize, 
therefore, that a categorical rule that 
one should not split infinitives is an un- 
workable, unrealistic rule. Then we 
tend to take the next step and without 
thinking assume another kind of rule— 
that splitting infinitives is fine. Or we 
observe that contact is being widely 
used as a verb in senses far removed 
from the meanings of the word’s Latin 
roots. We understand that a rule pro- 
hibiting this use of contact is unrealistic. 
But again we tend to assume another 
rule that it is “all right,” whatever that 
means, to use contact as a verb meaning 
to meet or discuss with or ask about. 
We oversimplify the problem of usage. 
We act as if one could learn to write by 
examining statistics. I. A. Richards 
some years ago pointed to the crux of 
the trouble. He observed that certain 
engineering practices are not “good” 
because many engineers follow them. 
If they are good they are good be- 
cause they do the job. Proper medical 
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attention is not proper because so many 
doctors give it, but because it works. 
We do not write or speak in a certain 
way because certain people do, but be- 
cause we want to get something under- 
stood. 

I am not, I hope, indulging in a 
minor quibble or trying to be subtle. 
Nor am I trying to minimize the impor- 
tance of studies of usage. But I believe 
that we have tended in our teaching— 
and an examination of current texts 
will, I think, bear me out—to fool our- 
selves. We have pretended that by 
adopting so-called “liberal” attitudes 
toward usage we have adequately 
modernized our notions of grammar. 
The very use of terms like “liberal” 
and “conservative” betrays the fallacy 
at the core. We are still acting as if 
some kind of authority were at work. 
Modern scientific linguistics is viewed 
through the wrong end of the telescope 
as an exercise in statistics which allows 
us to split infinitives or put prepositions 
at the end of sentences. We are still act- 
ing as if the question is whether we, 
as high priests, agents of a new god 
(called usage, but still a god), are to 
allow or not allow a particular expres- 
sion. It is not “liberal” to observe that 
“It is me” is more common than “It 
is I.” It is simply to recognize a fact. 
And our emphasis on such questions 
has tended to keep us concentrating on 
surviving inflectional changes in the 
language rather than on basic gram- 
matical concepts. We are learning more 
about the cart, but we still have it in 
front of the horse. 

It is easier to criticize than to specify 
what we ought to do, but here are some 
tentative suggestions, offered with hu- 
mility. 

First, I go back to my young man 
who was worried about participles and 
gerundives. He can be led from the 
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mist in which he wanders only if he is 
shown how to develop a new attitude 
toward grammar and language. For 
him grammar should be a positive, 
systematic analysis of how the language 
works, not a list of errors, a collection 
of taboos, or even a table of “accept- 
ables” and “unacceptables.” We need to 
use grammar to teach the student how 
to use language, not just how not to 
use it. There are pressures to make us 
do otherwise. There is time. And there 
are students who mix up who and 
whom and use singular verbs with 


plural subjects. But a course built. 


around a statistical count of the most 
frequent inflectional sins and concen- 
trated exercises to correct the demons 
effects only temporary repairs. By a 
similar process, pointing to frequent 
troubles in an automobile, one can train 
a mechanic to clean a carburetor and 
locate a burned-out condenser in the 
distributor; the process will not teach 
him to design and build automobiles. 
The rules-for-errors method can pre- 
pare a student to get a passing grade in 
a composition course, but I doubt that 
it can teach him to use the language 
effectively. 

Second, I suggest that we think again 
of my sixth-grade devotees of grammar 
and begin to capitalize on the kind of 
interest they reveal by showing students 
the significance of what they already 
know. The importance of word order 
is a commonplace for linguists and 
grammarians, but we have not yet in- 
corporated it into our teaching. We do 
not yet emphasize what is recognized 
to be the most important single fact 
about our grammar. 

One reason for our neglect is prob- 
ably that the principle, as soon as we 
are aware of it, seems so simple and 
obvious. We feel at first glance that 
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there is nothing in it to teach. Let me, 
however, illustrate one or two practical 
applications of the principle. 
Consider the following sentence: 
The main reason for the failure of the bill 
in its passage in the House of Representa- 


tives was because it was opposed by both 
Southern Democrats and the farm bloc. 


It comes from a student theme and I 
have selected it, but it typifies a good 
deal of wordy, roundabout student 
writing. It can be criticized in conven- 
tional terms by calling it wordy or cir- 
cumlocutious, and the “reason-is-be- 
cause” construction can be attacked as 
inappropriate usage. I doubt that such 
criticism will improve the student’s 
writing permanently. On the other 
hand, grammatical study stressing 
word-order patterns in English might 
very well help a student to correct and 
avoid sentences like the above. If the 
student had been helped to observe the 
frequency with which the actor-action- 
goal sentence order characterizes Eng- 
lish and had learned also the effective 
uses of variations on that sentence pat- 
tern, he might not have written the 
above sentence. If he did write it, he 
could be shown how to improve it by 
selecting the logical subject and revising 
the word order. 

The bill failed in the House of Representa- 


tives because both Southern Democrats and 
the farm bloc opposed it. 


I think we can do more good for a stu- 
dent’s writing by forcing him for a 
week to write direct sentences with ac- 
tive verbs than by forcing him for two 
years to diagram sentences. Or take an 
example of a different sort. A random 
check of half a dozen recent hand- 
books for composition reveals uni- 
form treatment of the subject of pro- 
noun reference. The books I checked, 
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published within the last five years, all 
say that pronouns must refer clearly to 
their antecedents. Two of the six say 
no more; but four go on to explain how 
to make the reference clear, citing a 
rule like this which I quote from one of 
the texts: 

The reference word should generally be 
placed as close as possible to its antecedent 
in order that no intervening words may 
cause confusion. A personal or demonstra- 
tive pronoun may be placed even in another 
sentence if there are no intervening sub- 
stantives to cause confusion. 


The trouble with this rule is that it 
just does not describe how pronouns 
work. Constantly we violate this rule, 
for example, to use a pronoun to re- 
peat a subject. The following sentences 
appeared on the page I opened to in the 
book nearest me as I wrote this. 
Mountains are within the driving range 
of all Westerners, even those on the eastern 
edge of the high plains who can reach the 
Black Hills. They are a refuge from heat 
and dust, from aridity that dehydrates you 
and the intensity of sun that shrinks the ego. 


The pronoun they, opening the second 
sentence, is as close as possible to Black 
Hills, but we clearly understand that it 
refers to Mountains, in clear violation 
of the rule that appears in the books. 
Three plural substantives, Westerns, 
plains, and Black Hills, intervene be- 
tween the pronoun and its antecedent, 
but the reference is clear. The answer 
is that we are again dealing with a prob- 
lem of word order, that pronoun refer- 
ence is expressed in English by word 
patterns much more complex than mere 
proximity and that only by emphasizing 
word order in our teaching of grammar 
can we hope to understand how pro- 
nouns work. 

As an important step in making 
grammar meaningful in the college 
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course, then, we need to start thinking 
about the implications of our knowl- 
edge that word order is the basic gram- 
matical device of English. 

My third suggestion follows obvi- 
ously. If we primarily emphasize in the 
course the major principle of gramrnar, 
word order, we should next emphasize 
a second principle, the use of function 
words of one kind or another. Profes- 
sor Fries’s grammar has done a good 
deal to show how widely as well as how 
complexly we use function words to 
express grammatical ideas. The minute 
we get beyond the relatively simple, 
but fundamental, kinds of relationships 
revealed by word order—relations of 
subject, verb, complement, and modi- 
fiers—we get into finer distinctions and 
we need to know how to use function 
words. Much of the time, of course, we 
have no trouble in our use of function 
words, but I suspect that some of the 
fundamental weaknesses of student 
writing—those that cannot be reached 
by an extended study of word order— 
can be approached by a consideration 
of function words. Notice, for example, 
how often students write what are 
traditionally called fragmentary sen- 
tences and fused sentences mainly be- 
cause they have no notion of distinc- 
tions between the uses and meanings of 
words like when, while, therefore, so, 
since, or although. A study of the uses 
of function words is difficult, but if we 
are to approach our language realisti- 
cally, we must attempt it. 

Finally, if we are to emphasize word 
order, we automatically pay less atten- 
tion to certain other matters. We can, 
for instance, safely worry less about 
making definitions for parts of speech. 
Students tend from much current teach- 
ing of grammar to get a notion that 
grammar is merely a system of pigeon 
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holes. Diagramming sentences has the 
appeal of looking scientific, but it is 
usually science fiction. A student needs 
to know what words like noun or prepo- 
sition mean, just because such words 
are part of any adequate vocabulary, 
but he should not be misled into the 
notion that the study of grammar is 
merely the pasting of labels—or that a 
noun is always a noun and nothing else. 
With the emphasis turned to word or- 
der, the student can see that whatever 
classification of parts of the sentence 
we find necessary is a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. And with the em- 
phasis on word order and on analysis 
of the language as it is, we can face 
sensibly the problems of how to teach 
usage. A difficulty, of course, is that 
the student seems at the same time to 
resent being told categorically that he 
must not use a particular expression and 
to desire to be told categorically what 
is “right” and what is “wrong.” Our 
teaching has been partly responsible for 
his attitudes. We have vacillated be- 
tween pretending that some authority 
designates right and wrong and pretend- 
ing that it makes no difference what one 
says, so long as he is understood. If 
we base our teaching on what the stu- 
dent can plainly see is the grammar of 
the language, on things he already 
knows about and understands, then we 
have solved much of the problem of 
teaching usage. We have begun to de- 
velop an attitude in the student that 
one is working with language as a tool, 
not following rules; that one is doing 
something positive, not just avoiding 
doing something “wrong.” The student 
can learn that the important question 
is not how many people split infinitives, 
but what happens when one does. The 
question of whether to be “liberal” or 
“conservative” in usage disappears. 
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What does a split infinitive do to em- 
phasis, to clarity of modification, to the 
effect of the speech on the listener ? He 
can see that it is a fact of usage that 
the objective me is occurring more and 
more often whenever the personal pro- 
noun appears after the verb, that “It 
is me” is more frequent than “It is I.” 
He can also be made aware that some 
people in some situations prefer “It is 
I.” The student can be helped to see 
that usage is not another authority, but 
a scientific fact which must be under- 
stood. If he is to learn much about 
how to use the language, he must know 
what he is doing. 

There is, I am afraid, no easy way 
to teach a student to write. He learns 
to write only by writing and reading. 
But I believe grammar should not be 
pushed more and more out of the col- 
lege composition course. It should, on 
the other hand, be brought into more 
prominence because it can show the 
student how to profit most from his 
reading and writing. The grammar we 
teach, however, must be more accurate 
and more honest. We must start from 
the basic principle that English is pri- 
marily a distributive and not an in- 
flected language, and we must place 
accurate emphasis on word order and 
function words as grammatical devices. 
If we honestly teach the grammar of 
English, I think we can do it without 
blushing apologies to our students, 
without disguising the little grammar 
we teach as something else, and with- 
out dreading the days on which we 
have to teach grammar because the 
grammar we are required to teach is 
so implausible we cannot stomach it 
ourselves. And if we teach the grammar 
of English, I think we can thereby actu- 
ally help students to use their language 
more effectively, 
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Motivation for English 


in Professional Schools 


HENRY W. KNEPLER 


REACTION against overextensive 
Education in education has frequently 
been expressed by attacking one facet 
with which English teachers are par- 
ticularly concerned: Too much coddling 
has been done by playing up the stu- 
dents’ supposed or actual “interests.” 
The tables of contents of most recent 
freshman anthologies show this clearly. 
As I am against coddling of students, I 
am against much of what goes on in 
most of these anthologies, and was al- 
most surprised to find, when I had to 
consider the matter beyond the limits 
of freshman English, that their prin- 
ciple, at least, was sound. The principle, 
as I see it, is to approach the student 
with materials in which he is interested 
and draw him from them to those in 
which he is to become interested, by 
means of showing concrete relation- 
ships and connections between the two. 

This, to my mind, presupposes two 
things. First, there has to be community 
of interest among the students at least 
in some things, and second, these inter- 
ests have to be strong enough to permit 
being drawn up to an entirely different 
plane from the one on which the initial 
interest usually is found. In freshman 
work in a liberal arts college, where the 
English instructor addresses a hetero- 
geneous mass of students, there is not 
likely to be a strong community of in- 
terest, and the sections “Science and 
Religion,” “Education,” “The Individ- 
ual and Society,” frequently fall flat. 
Stage two then, transcendence of inter- 


est to a higher plane, never follows. But 
this can be and ought to be different in 
the professional schools, where a suffi- 
cient initial community of interest 
exists and could be utilized for this 
process of conversion and expansion. 
Instead, ‘Science and Religion,’’ etc. 
are pawned off on them, too, and the 
broadening process never takes place. 
If this process of conversion of inter- 
ests—which is not to be confused with 
a giving in to specialization—really is 
undertaken, it bears fruit. 

The opportunity to translate this 
theory into practice presented itself to 
me for the first time in 1951 at the In- 
stitute of Design, a section of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, when 
I was asked to set up an advanced 
course which would relate my branch 
of the humanities with the visual arts. 
I was flattered, of course, for such 
spontaneous requests by professional 
schools are rare. 

I realized that my mild success thus 
far had been due mainly to my interest 
in the students’ field of specialization 
and to a constant demonstration by 
precept and example of the direct use- 
fulness to them of the various facets of 
freshman English. This link to their 
work had to be maintained and pre- 
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cluded the usual literature and humani- 
ties courses. Both would obviously be 
too “academic.” After all, the courses 
in the general humanities, even if they 
include the visual arts, are not intended 
for people being professionally edu- 
cated but for the general run of stu- 
dents. An incentive would have to be 
provided for the “design” student by 
showing him, on the one hand the rela- 
tion of his field to the expectations of 
society and, on the other, his profes- 
sional commitments to society as an in- 
dividual. For some time now there has 
been a marked tendency to relegate the 
treatment of these problems to the 
social sciences. In the light of what we 
say and know about the human values 
of the humanities and the exemplar 
function of literature this seems a very 
debatable and meek abdication. But in 


the light also of the temper of the times 
(and of students and faculty at pro- 
fessional schools) the contribution of 
the humanities to these professional 
relations to society would have to be 
set down very concretely. 


* * * 


Essentially the problem is the same 
for every profession, whether it is de- 
scended from the arts, like design, or 
from the sciences, like engineering. In 
varying degrees all professions are 
faced with the fact that they have to 
fulfill social functions, to influence 
people, describe ideas and generally 
propagate themselves. Law, for in- 
stance, knows this; medicine is finding 
it out. The position of design and engi- 
neering is less well understood, so a 
few words must be said about them to 
explain the rationale of the work I 
proposed. 

The function of the designer is to 
bridge the gap made by the Industrial 
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Revolution between the artist and the 
producer, between art and product.’ 
The natural result of machine produc- 
tion was the disappearance of the in- 
dividual artist-craftsman from most 
fields. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the artist was driven from the 
production of the directly useful and 
made to concentrate on the aesthetic 
side almost exclusively. This has made 
us forget that the medieval, Renaissance 
and Baroque artist was still within the 
crafts sufficiently to make contributions 
to society beyond the pure aesthetic 
pleasures of pictures and statuary. In 
recent years, however, new schools of 
design, have turned resolutely to the 
technological civilization? which had 
been spurned by the artist and in turn 
had disregarded him. Their intention 
has been to reunite usefulness and good 
taste, to educate a new kind of artist- 
craftsman who would be familiar with 
the economic, social and psychological 
developments of the age of technology, 
who had the knowledge to bring artistry 
to bear on the effects of engineering and 
cost accounting. 

The engineer is the connecting link 
between the world of scientific investi- 
gation, of which he is a part, and 
the general public. His standing in 
society is the product of the very ma- 
chine age which displaced the crafts- 
man-artist. The engineer is accepted 
today as the bringer of the tangible 
wonders of our technological civiliza- 
tion. But his concern is the production 
of cars, not their beauty; the television 
tube, not the cabinet in which it is 
housed. At this point his position links 
up with that of the designer. 

The designer is therefore by now an 


*L. Moholy-Nagy, Vision in Motion, Chicago: 
Paul Theobald, 1947, p. 15. 
* Ibid., p. 63. 
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integral part of the same industrial 
world as the engineer ; both have as one 
of their functions a contact with the 
non-artistic or non-scientific general 
public, from the chairman of the board 
to the consumer. Both function as 
middlemen, and this imposes upon them 
increasingly the task of understanding 
the means and methods of communi- 


cation.® 
x * * 


This matter of communication (in 
a sense transcending that usually ap- 
plied in connection with freshman Eng- 
lish) was the first item on my agenda to 
be considered in making up a new 
course. (In describing below the course 
as it was set up at the Institute of De- 
sign I shall of necessity speak of de- 
signers mainly, and let it serve as a 
case history.) The second was choosing 
the materials which would best help 
to broaden the aesthetic, historical and 
philosophical backgrounds of students 
who would come to me inevitably in- 
tellectually immature. 

But my students would be people 
whose main interest presumably lay in 
an art allied to the one in which I had 
been trained. I was not to give a course 
to a group about to take up pursuits 
ranging from accountancy to zoology, 
but to a group whose interest was 
focused on aesthetic principles, the 
visual principles of color, line, space, 
and, if you will, that elusive term 
motion. Obviously my starting point 
was given to me by this interest in allied 
arts, and the broadened education as 
well as the improved communication 
which might result, however insignifi- 
cantly, from such work would have to 
rise from the connection of the visual 

*Henry W. Knepler, “Communication and 
the Artist,” College Art Journal, Vol. XII, No. 2 
(Winter, 1953), p. 149. 


and verbal arts, from the principles they 
have in common. 

In the end, not without some help 
from Aristotle, I chose three terms to 
embody the common basis of the visual 
and verbal arts, though of course not 
unique to them: selection, association, 
stress. The three apply to the choice of 
medium, whether it be tempera or 
wrought iron or drama. They apply 
equally to the artistic choice of plot, 
character and theme in a novel as to the 
subject of a painting and the placing of 
its component parts by means of line, 
color, space, etc. But this was to serve 
as a background only. 


* * 


The course itself was made up with 
the help of Peter Selz, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Art History at the Institute 
of Design; given for the first time in 
1951, it has been repeated each year 
since. It consists of three parts, one 
related to the visual, one to the verbal, 
and one to synthesis. 

Part I, the early part of the course, 
is concerned with painting. It could be 
concerned with any other art, but the 
material is most readily available in 
painting. The students read a number 
of selections in the Pocket Book of Art, 
because it is cheap and because it con- 
tains a sufficient number of sufficiently 
good selections to exemplify different 
approaches to art—biographical, art- 
historical, aesthetic—and different 
styles and means of persuasion. To pre- 
vent the course from becoming one in 
art-appreciation, the main stress is 
placed on the writing and its ability to 
communicate. To prevent it from be- 
coming a course in art-history, the stu- 
dent himself has to deal in writing with 
pictures, progressing from simple de- 
scription to analysis. Section two of 
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this first part of the course uses selec- 
tions from Moholy-Nagy’s Vision in 
Motion, Kepes’s The New Vision and 
Hildebrand’s Problem of Form, theo- 
reitcal matter relating to perception and 
on a much higher level of abstraction 
than the foregoing; this forms a bridge 
to what is to follow in Part II. Lastly 
the students read and analyze Apol- 
linaire’s Cubist Painters, which is 
neither cheap nor easy, but useful, 
though the students do not see this, and 
are not intended to, until Part III of the 
course. They also get a lecture on 
cubism by an artist, one on it by an art- 
historian, and one by me on its literary 
relations, the symbolist poets especially. 

Part II, has so far taken up the novel, 
and at present the contents are Joyce 
Cary’s The Horse’s Mouth and Fitz- 
gerald’s Great Gatsby. The Horse’s 
Mouth as a novel about a painter is a 
rather obvious choice, and leads to a 
discussion of the artist in society, into 
which can be injected a good deal of 
material relating to the verbal descrip- 
tion of artistic thought processes. The 
Great Gatsby provides a good counter- 
point; after all, why is cocktail music 
yellow and why do the clerks eat little 
pig sausages in place of the conven- 
tional pork? Also, Dr. Eckleburg is as 
good an introduction as any to the uses 
of the symbol. 

Part III, the synthesis, is concerned 
with drama and poetry. The visual and 
verbal connection in the drama is ob- 
vious, but leads to an approach which 
differs from that of the usual English 
course. The plays used lately are Romeo 
and Juliet and Saint Joan. The students 
are given a certain amout of informa- 
tion on stage design and stage history. 
The papers written in this part of the 
course relate the two arts as fully as 
possible: sketches and even more elabo- 
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rate art work may be used, but the em- 
phasis remains on the verbal side; in 
other words, full verbal explanations 
in an organized and coherent form have 
to be supplied with each visual attempt.* 
One of my favorite assignments is to 
stage Saint Joan on an Elizabethan 
stage. It is quite possible and produces 
surprising results. Other assignments 
may deal with more conventional sets 
or with color schemes for costumes, but 
must be fully motivated by St. Joan, 
its plot, characters and intent, and must 
have a full verbal explanation. 

Finally we turn to poetry and read 
only one thing: Eliot’s Four Quartets. 
The synthesis of the visual and verbal 
here is not as much on the surface of 
things, and, as with Apollinaire, some 
time has to be spent on the elucidation 
of the text. But after a while cubism, 
symbolism, Apollinaire and Eliot fall 
in place and the student ends up by 
having acquired, at least in some cases, 
a new respect for a medium he may 
have regarded (or disregarded) with 
suspicion: for Apollinaire attempts to 
show or even reproduce verbally what 
his associates Picasso, Léger and 
Bracque were doing visually; he is 
working in the basic style and medium 
of Eliot ; and Eliot is obviously doing it 
better. 


The course has been given each year 
since its inception and now includes 
students in art education in the grad- 

(Continued on page 264) 


* In College English, Vol. XIV, No. 2 (Novem- 
ber, 1952) pp. 106-7, George Steinbrecher, Jr. de- 
scribes how he, having a number of art students 
in one of his classes, succeeded in raising their 
interest in a course in the novel by having them 
illustrate the works instead of writing papers 
about them. For a course in literature this may 
be a good idea, though it would not quite suffice 
for a course such as the one I am describing. 
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A Unit in Specificity 


There are probably few teachers of 
English composition who have not wasted 
quarts of red ink on the comments be 
Specific, use some concrete details, or 
vague—insert some sensory details. Like- 
wise, there are few of us who have es- 
caped the somewhat difficult position of 
explaining to the “mechanically correct” 
student writer that he is earning C’s in- 
stead of A’s on his themes because they 
bore us. 

About two years ago I resolved to be 
bored no longer. So I set out to find some 
way to protect myself. The device I de- 
veloped is not a wonder-cure for all writ- 
ing ills, nor is it likely to produce Hem- 
ingways and Steinbecks, but it does give 
the student some feeling, some under- 
standing of what we mean by life in 
writing. 

The process is simple and takes only 
two class periods to complete. I start by 
setting up a hypothetical situation, You 
are in the mood to read a murder mys- 
tery; two are available. You open them 
at random and read a sentence or two 
from each. The passage your eye singles 
out in the first story is as follows: “The 
man took his weapon again and went 
away from his victim.” A similar situation 
in the second story reads, “After taking 
a hurried glance in the direction of the 
open door, the swarthy killer quickly 
wiped the warm blood from the blade of 
his knife, slipped into his victim’s shabby 
overcoat, and disappeared into the howl- 
ing blizzard.” Which one would you read? 
The answer is obvious, and the students 
will quickly point out that they were able 
to create in their minds no photographic 
reproduction of the first scene. Merely a 
man, a weapon, and a victim. The sec- 
ond selection, while it recounts an identi- 
cal action, gives enough specific sensory 
details to enable the reader to bring the 
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scene into focus. Man, weapon, and victim 
assume a reality which never materializes 
in the first passage. The students are now 
ready to do something themselves. 

Now I write a sentence on the board. 
THE CAR WENT DOWN THE 
STREET. The students have warmed up 
to the task and quickly comment that the 
sentence has no mechanical errors, yet it 
is poor because it fails to create a sharp 
focus in the reader’s mind. I agree; then 
I ask how the sentence might be made 
more vivid. I suggest that they start with 
the action of the sentence. Some student 
will pick up the cue and mention that the 
verb doesn’t tell us much. By prodding in 
the right direction I elicit from the class 
the remark that the verb carries only one 
impression, that of motion. It tells us no 
more. Next, I ask if we could use another 
verb which would not only indicate mo- 
tion, but also qualify that motion. Sped is 
the invariable answer. Crawled and raced 
usually follow. Now we have a two-con- 
cept verb, we have motion and a certain 
kind of motion. Next, I suggest that the 
verb might carry still another concept; it 
might appeal to our sense of hearing. As 
each suggestion is made, and by now 
everybody is in the game, we discuss the 
word. Roared would be a three-concept 
verb. It indicates motion, fast motion, and 
fast motion accompanied by a distinctive 
sound. Rattled gives us motion, usually 
slow, accompanied by a distinctive sound. 
In the same way we discuss zoomed, 
rumbled, and chugged. 

Now I ask them how they can solidify 
and intensify the impact of the improved 
verb. Use an adverb. It is an easy matter 
to elicit suggestions of verb-adverb com- 
binations which would lend life to the 
sentence. We decide upon one combina- 
tion, perhaps zoomed recklessly. 

From the discussion of action, verbs 
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and adverbs, we turn to a discussion of 
things in the sentence. The students will 
quickly pick out car and street as nouns. 
“What kind of a visual impact,” I ask 
them now, “can you get from the word 
car?” They realize that the noun is vague, 
that it includes all automobiles made by all 
manufacturers in all body styles in all 
years. “Will that visual impact sharpen if 
we change the noun to Ford?” Somewhat, 
the students will answer, but there is a 
great deal of difference between a 1954 
Ford and a 1913 Ford. Obviously, we 
have now begun to consider nouns and 
adjectives in association. 

At this point I suggest a new prob- 
lem. Complete visualization of the car is 
possible, but would render the sentence 
awkward. For we cannot pile adjective 
upon adjective without discretion; we 
cannot tell the reader the year, make, 
body style, color, and condition of the car 
without burying the essential meaning of 
the sentence, that the car chugged slowly 
or zoomed recklessly down the street. We 
finally compromise with a description ade- 
quate to catch interest and produce a 
semi-sharp focus in the reader’s mind 
without sacrificing the sentence core. New 
red convertible might be selected. 

We now have THE NEW RED CON- 
VERTIBLE ZOOMED RECKLESS- 
LY DOWN THE STREET. What are 
we going to do with the street? Somebody 
will suggest the name of a particular 


street, and I point out that a proper noun: 


would be acceptable and effective if the 
reader has direct knowledge of the spe- 
cific street. If not, I suggest that we might 
better characterize the street in a couple 
of words. Finally, we decide upon 
crowded street to intensify the impact of 
the adverb. 

Our finished product, THE NEW 
RED CONVERTIBLE ZOOMED 
RECKLESSLY DOWN THE 


CROWDED STREET, is a noticeable 
improvement upon THE CAR WENT 
DOWN THE STREET. The latter is 
vague and lifeless, the former is clear and 
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vivid. We have sharpened the verb, have 
added an adverb, have added adjectives, 
and have made a noun more specific. 

This process should take about forty- 
five minutes. I use the remaining time of 
the fifty minute period to dictate a frame 
paragraph which the students are to at- 
tack in the same way we have attacked the 
sentence. I use the following: 


The boy went into the drug store. He 
went to the counter and a girl came to 
wait on him. He looked at the menu 
and thought a while. Then he ordered a 
sundae. 


There fs opportunity in this paragraph for 
the student to sharpen verbal construc- 
tions, to insert specific details, and to 
appeal in those details to all five of the 
senses. Usually the results are excellent. 

I spend the following class period in a 
discussion of the results. Some students— 
as many as time allows—read their re- 
vised paragraphs; others discuss the ap- 
propriateness of the newly inserted details 
and even suggest further improvements. 
I insist that all details should be judi- 
ciously selected so as to intensify the gen- 
eral impression the writer desires to con- 
vey. Otherwise these revised paragraphs 
are often vague because of too much 
specificity. The richness of detail often 
hides the meaning. 

Now the class is ready for the final 
step. I ask for a short theme involving one 
person in one place. The students are to 
concentrate upon developing one general 
impression; all the specific details are to 
focus upon and lend support to that gen- 
eral impression. 

The results are not miraculous. But the 
student now has a set pattern with which 
he can attack his own vague writing and 
make something more lively of it. This 
added zest and flavor makes my theme 
reading evenings much more attractive. 
Two class periods can hardly be spent to 
a better purpose. 

Charles H. Kegel 
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“Finger Exercises”’ 


For the past several years I have been 
assigning to my basic composition classes 
what might be called “finger exercises.” 
These require the students to write a de- 
scription without adjectives ; a paper con- 
sisting of exactly five paragraphs with five 
sentences in each, each sentence to contain 
exactly ten words ; and one in which they 
use only one-syllable words. I have found 
these particular assignments to be the most 
generally useful. The students are told 
they will be graded on coherence and 
correctness as well as on adherence to the 
conditions. 

These exercises offer a number of ob- 
vious benefits. The most important one, 
I think, is that the beginning student of 
writing learns the necessity and technique 
of revision. The repeated recasting of his 
thought in terms of the requirements 
forces him to do more than one draft, to 
give his writing more than his usual casual 
attention. In addition, he discovers there 
are alternate ways of saying similar 
things, at least on his level of communica- 
tion. 

The exercises provide specific training 
as well. The one-syllable task forces a 
student away from the ornate and poly- 
syllabic ; the lack of adjectives makes for 
a closer study of the thing being described 
and, more significantly, requires the stu- 
dent to develop his verbal ingenuity ; the 
assignment of the fixed number of para- 
graphs, sentences, and words combines the 
other benefits with training in paragraph- 
ing. 


Students are not happy when first given 
these tasks. They complain that such writ- 
ing is unnatural. I offer to such complain- 
ants the alternative of writing a Shake- 
spearean or Italian sonnet or of shaping a 
series of newspaper headlines into their 
allowed space. More seriously, I ask them 
to figure out the point of the assignment 
after they have tried it. Most of them do 
acknowledge the value of the discipline. A 
few have made comparisons with the train- 
ing exercises that ballet dancers and foot- 
ball players go through. One called them 
“like finger exercises for pianists.” 

Many students turn out better papers 
within these limitations than they do when 
allowed to write freely. But the object, of 
course, is to develop skill and confidence in 
unrestricted expression, and I have found 
that the regular papers improve markedly 
after each of these exercises. Occasionally, 
I have found it valuable to repeat them or 
to devise new ones (use only the past 
tense, or only complex sentences) when 
a particular class has exhibited a dominant 
characteristic fault. Most of the time, how- 
ever, these assignments are sprung with- 
out warning and only once. After the first 
one, the students await them with some 
eagerness, for they are considered as a 
challenge. When I’ve allowed a class to 
take the impromptu papers home for re- 
vision, the game has been shared with 
their fellows in other classes. 

Morris Freedman 


City College of New York 


Anything is better than not to write clearly. There is nothing to 
be said against lucidity, and against simplicity only the possibility 
of dryness. This is a risk that is well worth taking when you reflect 
how much better it is to be bald than to wear a curly wig. 


SoMERSET MauGHam in The Summing Up. 
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CONDUCTED BY THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE? 


Q. Are only and just interchangeable as 
adverbs? G. B. P. 


A. In the adverbial sense of “no more 
than,” “merely,” “simply,” just and only 
are interchangeable. The earliest citation 
of this meaning of just in the Oxford 
English Dictionary is for 1739: “He can 
just be said to live and that is all.” In 1785 
Burns wrote: “I am nae Poet in a 
sense,/But just a Rhymer like by chance.” 
In either instance only may be substituted. 

These two words are also employed to 
extenuate the action expressed by a verb 
and thus to represent it as a small thing. 
The earliest example in the O E D of this 
usage of just is for 1876: “I will just 
walk on till I am beneath her window.” 
(Disraeli). A comparable sentence with 
only is cited for as early as 1838: “Only 
think how long it is since I have written 
to you!” (Mrs. Stowe). 

In a reading of about two thousand 
pages of present-day English in both fic- 
tion and works on psychology and the 
English language, it was discovered that 
only was employed nearly three times as 
often as just. The material examined 
seemed to arrange itself in the order of 
formality to informality. The essays and 
textbooks, the most formal works sur- 
veyed, use only almost exclusively. How- 
ever, just is found more frequently in 
narrative fiction and is the predominant 
form in dialogue and actual conversation. 
In material midway between that on the 
most serious level and that of very col- 
loquial speech, including most fiction, 
letters, and some forms of non-fiction, the 

*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline C. Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, 
Kemp Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. 


Marckwardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Win- 
burne, Harlen M. Adams. 


employment of just or only is determined 
not only by the degree of formality of the 
situation, but also by such considerations 
as the rhythm or perhaps the number of 
6 [o] or % [a] sounds in the sentence. 

The importance of the qualifying just 
or only to the thought also seems to affect 
the choice. In speech the inflection of the 
voice can show the emphasis, but in writ- 
ing the use of just, for example, gives the 
impression that the word it qualifies is 
more significant than its modifier, as in 
“Slim just sat there looking at her” (Mary 
Deasy, “Harvest,” in The Best American 
Short Stories, ed. by Martha Foley, Hugh- 
ton-Mifflin Company, 1945, p. 42). Com- 
pare with this “. . . it’s only a geographical 
accident.” (Margaret Halsey, Some of My 
Best Friends Are Soldiers, Simon and 
Schuster, 1944, p. 38). 

Note also the contrast between the text 
of one book and the author’s conversation 
recorded verbatim therein: “Although re- 
search is only in its infancy, there are 
some data... .” and “It is just the rule we 
made... .” (Carl R. Rogers, Counseling 
and Psychotherapy, Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, 1942, p. 91 and p. 103). The 
difference is in formality. 

In another study based on modern 
magazines and newspapers, such as Har- 
per’s, Holiday, Life, Theater Arts, the 
New Yorker, the Herald Tribune, the 
New York Times and a novel by David 
Karp (One, 1953), about 53% of the in- 
stances of just had the meaning of “only.” 
Only could have been substituted. 

From this reading it is evident that the 
two words are synonyms with the mean- 
ing of “simply,” or “merely,” even though 
they are not given as such in the diction- 
aries. It should be said, however, that the 
A C D and the Thorndike Barnhart Com- 
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prehensive Desk Dictionary do give “just” 
as one of the meanings of only, with the 
illustrations, if you would only consent 
and He sold only two. It is evident that 
just could replace only here. 

Today the adverb just is a versatile 
word in English usage, employed by all 
types of persons from high to low stations 
of intelligence. It is found frequently in 
important magazines and has various 
meanings. From the reading in the maga- 
zines and newspapers its meanings fall 
into three chief categories: (1) “exactly, 
precisely’—29%—as in “Just what it is 
that excites Europeans. . . .” (Irwin 
Shaw, “Europe Amused,” Holiday, 
January, 1954, p. 103); (2) “precisely 
now—at the moment spoken of” —18%— 
as “Yet, as these words are written bills 
setting up Fair Employment Practices 
Commissions have just died in the legisla- 
tures of... .” (Richard L. Newberger, 
“Decay of State Government,” Harper’s, 
October, 1953); (3) “only, merely, 
simply” —53%—as “Just take your na- 
tional political conventions” (Edwin 
O’Connor, “British TV,” Life, November 
2, 1953). 

This adverb may be employed with 
several meanings by the same author. It 
may also appear as the first word in a sen- 
tence or be embedded in the sentence. It 
is never placed at the end, Of the ex- 
amples from newspapers and magazines, 
it was placed at the beginning in 23% of 
the cases and in the middle 77% of the 
time. The chief precaution to take is not 
to employ just too often. It is employed 
also in speech as an intensive, as “It’s 
just beautiful,” “It’s just glorious,” and 
so on. One also hears in informal English 
just the same for nevertheless, the more 
formal expression. M. M. B. 


Q. Is it correct to say “Mr. Bond con- 
tacted Mr. Avery?” P. O. J. 


A. The use of contact in the sense of “get 
in touch with” or “meet” is frowned upon 
by many people, but despite the objec- 
tions it is being greatly used. One hears on 
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the radio and television and sees in such 
widely distributed magazines as Life and 
Time statements of this kind: “Contact 
your Frigidaire dealer today” or “Have 
your representative contact us.” From the 
business world this usage has made its 
way into all walks of life and since it 
serves a definite purpose those who oppose 
it are fighting a losing battle. You may 
now hear a clergyman, a lawyer, a librar- 
ian, and even a professor of English say: 
“If you wish additional information, you 
may contact Mr. Wilson,” or “Mr, Brown 
contacted Mrs. Brooke to tell her to be 
sure to be at the meeting.” There is still 
some prejudice against this usage and if 
you want to escape all objection, join the 
other very careful writers and speakers 
and avoid it. You, however, can find au- 
thority for employing it, for there are 
reputable dictionaries which no longer 


have a restricting label of any kind. 
M. M. B. 


©. What do you think of the usage in 
back of for behind? It is very common. 
R.O.C, 


A. At one time back of for behind was 
frowned upon, but now the handbooks tell 
us that it is employed in both spoken and 
written American English, as in ““What is 
back of this policy?” In the same way 
in back of is struggling up. It is patterned 
on in front of, an expression which is 
questioned by no one. Why should one 
be accepted and the other rejected? It is 
logical to say in back of and today you 
hear it employed by graduate and under- 
graduate students, high school and college 
teachers, professors and college presi- 
dents, performers on television, in addi- 
tion to the children and the housewives. 
Since it is so common, Funk and Wag- 
nalls’ New College Standard Dictionary 
no longer gives it a restricting label. If 
you are a very careful speaker and writer, 
you will not employ it in formal, written 
English, but substitute behind. You may 
use it in speech or informal English. 
M. M. B. 
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ABOUT THIRTY YEARS AGO LES- 
lie Hotson caused considerable literary ex- 
citement by producing evidence to show 
that Christopher Marlowe had not, as 
tradition reported, been killed in an ordi- 
nary tavern brawl, but apparently had 
been murdered because of his activities as 
a secret agent of Queen Elizabeth in the 
employ of her spy master, Sir Thomas 
Walsingham. Now Calvin Hoffman, an- 
other literary detective, taking up where 
Hotson left off, produces evidence from 
court records, etc., which seems to indi- 
cate that Marlowe wasn’t killed at all, that 
the brawl was a trumped-up affair to make 
: it seem that he had been killed in order 
to make it possible for him to escape inte 
hiding at a dangerous moment in his life, 
shortly before he was to have stood trial as 
an atheist, conviction of which would have 
meant at least torture on the rack, if not 
death. If this is so, where did he go? What 
did he do? 

Hoffman had been stimulated to his re- 
search by noting the many striking paral- 
lelisms between Marlowe’s known plays 
and those of Shakespeare. He became con- 
vinced that “one creative imagination 
could be seen through the whole protean 
sweep of both Marlowe’s and Shake- 
speare’s work.” Then he found that Men- 
denhall, testing his own theory “that when 
a writer’s prose or poetry is analyzed to 
determine the number of times he uses 
words of different lengths, each writer 
reveals a separate and unique pattern” had 
discovered that “Christopher Marlowe 
agrees with Shakespeare about as well as 
Shakespeare agrees with himself.” Sup- 
pose Marlowe hadn't died in 1593! 

Hoffman, turning his attention to Mar- 
lowe’s life and the circumstances of his 
death, found evidence to show that it was 
possible that he hadn’t. He discovered, 
too, that Sir Thomas Walsingham had 
left a bequest in his will to a “scrivener,” 


an unusual proceeding for an Elizabethan 
gentleman. He has now put these and 
many other pieces of the puzzle together 
to advance a new theory of the author- 
ship of Shakespeare’s plays : that Marlowe 
instead of being killed escaped into hiding, 
went first perhaps to the Continent where 
he might have spent some time in Italy, 
then later returned to England to be hid- 
den by Sir Thomas Walsingham on his 
vast estate; that Marlowe there wrote the 
plays we know as Shakespeare’s; that 
Walsingham employed a scrivener to copy 
them (Ben Jonson says Shakespeare never 
blotted a line) ; that Walsingham, an ex- 
perienced spy master, induced the rela- 
tively well-known but ordinary actor, 
William Shakespeare, to enact the role of 
front man for the hidden playwright! 

Hoffman’s hypothesis endows some de- 
batable points with more sense than they 
have otherwise had. For example, the 
known facts of Marlowe’s life, his bril- 
liance as a scholar at Cambridge, his com- 
panionship with learned men of the world, 
make it more credible for him to have 
written the plays than Shakespeare, of 
whose education and formative years no 
known facts have ever been discovered. 
Again, if Marlowe is thought of as the 
author of the sonnets in terms of the 
hypothesis, many of the allusions have a 
relevance where none has before been 
found. 

Last year new evidence in support of 
his theory turned up at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Corpus Christi College, where 
Marlowe lived as a student, was getting its 
first new plastering job in more than four 
hundred years, and in the rubble was 
found the portrait of a young man dated 
1585, the year Marlowe was twenty-one 
and still living there. Hoffman had a 
hunch. Without telling them, he had a 
group of eminent English portrait special- 
ists compare the portrait with the Droes- 
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hout “portrait of Shakespeare,” the fron- 
tispiece of the First Folio edition of the 
plays. To a man they declared that the 
two pictures are of the same person! This 
is especially interesting because the Strat- 
ford bust of Shakespeare, made shortly 
after his death by the Johnson brothers 
whose establishment was within a few feet 
of the Globe Theatre, has no resemblance 
whatever to the Droeshout portrait. 
Hoffman’s book on the Shakespeare- 
Marlowe relationship is shortly to be pub- 
lished, but a summary of his findings and 
postulates comprise the substance of a 
fascinating article, “The Murder of the 
Man Who Was Shakespeare” by Robert 
L. Heilbroner in the November Esquire. 


THE 1954 NOBEL PRIZE FOR LIT- 
erature has been awarded to Ernest Hem- 
ingway, the fifth American to receive it 
(the others: Sinclair Lewis, Eugene 
O’Neill, Pearl Buck, and William Faulk- 
ner). The announcement produced an 
editorial by Maxwell Geismar in the Sat- 
urday Review (November 13) and a lead 
article by Harvey Breit in the New York 
Times Book Review (November 7). Both 
men regard Hemingway’s early work as 
his best, but Geismar stresses the reasons 
for Hemingway’s deterioration, whereas 
Breit emphasizes the increasing meaning 
of the earlier works to readers of the pres- 
ent generation. Geismar remarks that 
Hemingway probably received the award 
for the wrong book (The Old Man of the 
Sea) and that the core of his lasting work 
is to be found in his short stories collected 
in The Fifth Column and First Forty- 
Nine Short Stories. He surveys briefly 
Hemingway’s major novels pointing out 
that from The Sun Also Rises (1926) to 
The Old Man of the Sea (1953) the 
central image in all his works has re- 
mained the same, the figure of a solitary 
individual set against a hostile universe 
drifting on some unfathomable Gulf 
Stream. This, Geismar thinks, is symp- 
tomatic of Hemingway’s great defect as 
an artist, namely, his “refusal to partici- 
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pate in the responsibilities of ordinary 
human relationships” and “his scorn of 
reason and intellect as pursued by the 
social realists.” But he acknowledges 
Hemingway’s skill as a craftsman and his 
ability “to chronicle the intense emotional 
states that are deeply felt, beautifully 
projected, and never quite understood.” 
Regarding Hemingway with a somewhat 
different attitude, Breit points out that the 
reason Hemingway became the most in- 
fluential and most imitated writer was 
because he dared to deal in terse and 
natural language with “the eternal verities 
of the heart,” passion, wit, brutality, love, 
lust and ethical concern, action and moral- 
ity. And he goes on to note that each gen- 
eration takes from a work of literature 
what it needs or thinks it wants. For ex- 
ample, readers in the Twenties took from 
Death in the Afternoon the eulogy of 
violence. Today, readers find in the same 
book the eulogy of valor. We are now 
reading Hemingway with greater balance, 
Breit thinks. The humanity, compassion 
and humility in his world are now recog- 
nized as well as the conflict, death, and vio- 
lence. Hemingway’s own view of the 
writer’s function was expressed to Breit in 
a telephone conversation shortly after the 
announcement of the award: “What a 
writer should try to do is to make some- 
thing which will be so written that it will 
become a part of the experience of those 
who read him.” 


“A CENTURY OF WALDEN” BY 
Walter Harding, secretary of the Thoreau 
Society and editor of its quarterly bulletin, 
appears in the autumn Colorado Quar- 
terly. Thoreau is one of the writers time 
has taught us to appreciate more than his 
contemporaries did. Harding points out 
that it took eight years to sell out the first 
edition of Walden (2000 copies). Tho- 
reau’s reputation spread slowly, chiefly by 
word of mouth. Literary critics all but 
ignored him. It was not till the mid- 
eighties that the ground swell of interest 
started to rise, coincidental with a surge 
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of nature writing by Burroughs, Muir, 
etc. It was accelerated by the publication 
by one of his friends of extracts from 
Thoreau’s journals which had instantane- 
ous success. In 1906, an edition of Tho- 
reau’s works in twenty volumes was over- 
subscribed before it reached the book- 
stores. In England, Walden Clubs sprang 
up, the nucleus of the present day British 
Labor Party. During the great depression 
of the thirties, the interest in Thoreau be- 
came even more intense. Thousands made 
Walden a bible in those days, and this 
interest continued even after the depres- 
sion. The Armed Services Edition of 
Walden went into hundreds of thousands. 
Since World War II, eight different trans- 
lations have appeared in Japan, as have 
translations into several other languages. 
This interest parallels a growing under- 
standing of the book. To most of his con- 
temporaries, Thoreau was just a nature 
writer. They skipped the philosophy. To- 
day Walden is read more for its philoso- 
phy than as a nature book. Harding points 
out that Thoreau explicitly states that he 
is not writing for every one, but that if 
the reader is leading a life of “quiet des- 
peration” he offers a way out. Thoreau 
does not advocate that we abandon civiliz- 
ation, “He simply bewails the fact that so 
many of our so-called improvements of 
civilization are but ‘improved means to 


unimproved ends’. 


“THE EFFECT OF NEW IDEAS 
Upon Modern Poetry,” by Howard Ser- 
geant in the October Fortnightly (British) 
is a helpful article to anyone interested in 
contemporary poetry. Sergeant (who is 
the editor of Outposts, a British poetry 
magazine) begins by saying that psychol- 
ogy is concerned with what has always 
been the raw material of poetry, but that 
as the result of Freud’s systematic explo- 
ration of the human mind, the poet has 
become more conscious of himself and 
of the actual processes involved in the 
transformation of his experience into 
poetry. He then goes on to discuss in 
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some detail the scientific ideas which have 
helped to change our patterns of thought : 
William James’ concept of the subliminal 
self, “the self below the threshold of con- 
sciousness” and his philosophy of prag- 
matism; Freud’s theory that repressed 
memories adopt a symbolic language into 
which several meanings may be com- 
pressed ; Jung’s extension of Freud’s the- 
ory to include memories not only of the in- 
dividual but of the whole human race (ar- 
chetypal imagery ) ; the findings of anthro- 
pology, particularly the origins of myths 
and legends (Fraser’s Golden Bough) ; 
and Einstein’s relativity theory proving 
that both time and space are relative to 
the observer. The poet makes use of all 
this new knowledge but in so doing creates 
a problem both for himself and the reader. 
Western civilization with its materialistic 
outlook and political experience tends to 
obscure, for example, race memories and 
to dull individual perception, with the 
result that the poet frequently is compelled 
“to take upon himself the function of psy- 
choanalysis by revealing the archetypal 
patterns within the mind and bringing 
them to consciousness before he can achieve 
any satisfactory measure of communica- 
tion.” On the other hand, one reason read- 
ers are perplexed by contemporary poetry, 
Sergeant thinks, is that they approach a 
new poem as if it were an intellectual prob- 
lem to be solved “instead of letting poetry 
weave its own subtle spell upon them at a 
more instinctive plane.” 


HENRY MYERS’ “LITERATURE, 
Science, and Democracy,” in the autumn 
Pacific Spectator, makes literature and 
science complementary supports of our 
democratic culture. Literature sees man 
and the universe from the inside (sub- 
jectively) with the individual at the center 
of his universe, so that he becomes the 
measure of all things. Science views them 
from the outside, and measures quite 
differently. Great writers, by sympathetic 
identification, see the subjective worlds 
of others, in each of which the individual 
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is the center. Literature, thus revealing the 
supreme importance of each individual, 
sees all persons as humanly equal, and also 
points to our feelings of inner freedom 
and moral responsibility as a stubborn 
fact. These truths—basic equality and re- 
sponsibility—are the foundations of our 
democracy. That science has been over- 
emphasized at the expense of literature 
may be due to (1) excessive nineteenth 
century claims for literature as the in- 
structor and lawgiver, and (2) the tend- 
ency of men, as far back as Plato, to feel 
that there must be one final source of 
truth. The situation may be improved if 
critics, scholars, and teachers devote less 
time to purely esthetic and technical stud- 
ies, the elucidation of puzzling texts and 
literary history, so that they will have 
more time to devote to the heart of litera- 
ture—insight. 


IN “ALDOUS AND HEAVEN TOO” 
(autumn Antioch Review), Floyd Matson 


uses the career of Aldous Huxley as a 
case history to illustrate the growing dis- 
favor among intellectuals of secular atti- 
tudes and the new turn toward religion. 
The sea changes in Huxley’s thinking are 
discussed in relation to the intellectual 
currents during the years between the 
wars, particularly the two secular trends 
which culminated in activity of an es- 
sentially religious nature: the “revolution 
of nihilism” which found its ultimate 
expression in the “religion” of intellectual 
fascism; and social-revolutionary 
movement of the thirties which found 
fulfillment in the religion of Communism. 
Huxley’s initial revolt was against warring 
traditions within his own family, against 
the Victorian morality of Thomas Arnold, 
the scientific materialism of Thomas Hux- 
ley, and the belief in art of his aunt, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. By the time he was 
publishing such novels as Crome Yellow 
and Antic Hay, some thirty years ago, he 
was being acclaimed as a major spokes- 
man of the Lost Generation, “a generation 
unable to trust any gospel.” A few years 
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later, under the influence of D. H. Law- 
rence, he was making a worship out of 
love and life; still later, he negated Law- 
rence in favor of monastic dedication to 
a neo-Brahman cult of “scientific Mysti- 
cism.” Huxley’s career has paralleled that 
of numerous other intellectuals, although 
some, like Auden and Eliot, have taken 
refuge in Christianity and the Church 
rather than in Eastern mysticism. The 
“escape” of such intellectuals from the 
World and the Flesh, their quest for a 
recovery of values, Matson thinks, mir- 
rors an Age of Anxiety in which “escape” 
itself is becoming increasingly frequent 
and even fashionable. 


NO AWARD IS TO BE MADE THIS 
year in the competition for publication in 
the Yale Series of Younger Poets. Pre- 
sumably editor W. H. Auden found none 
of the manuscript collections worthy of a 
place in the series. Manuscripts for the 
1955 award are to be submitted during 
February. Rules will be sent on request to 
the Editor, Yale Series of Younger Poets, 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 


THE FALL 1954 MEETING OF THE 
Magazine Publishers Association ap- 
proved a resolution that the right to pub- 
lish “exists not alone for the benefit of the 
publishers but basically for the benefit of 
their readers and the public generally.” It 
approved enforcement of legislative bans 
upon smut through legal prosecutions 
under existing obscenity statutes—and 
even, if needed, modifications of these 
statutes which will not infringe freedom 
of the press. 


A NEW SCHOOL OF FICTION AP- 
pears in the work of Nelson Algren, Ralph 
Ellison, and Saul Bellow—according to 
Malcolm Cowley in the October 18 New 
Republic. These writers, at least two of 
whom are frequently listed as social 
protestants, are really interested in depict- 
ing personalities and personal feelings. 
Cowley dubs the new tendency “personal- 
ism.” 
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A NATURAL DEVELOPMENT 
from the miscellanies published serially 
by paperback houses is the new magazine 
pb (undated, but published in November). 
It opens unfortunately with Philip Wylie’s 
diatribe against “The World’s First Pedi- 
archy,” in which he narrates personal ex- 
periences with unbelievably uncontrolled 
children, and incidentally damns_ the 
schools for “progressive education” 
(which he could find in few places). Fol- 
lowing articles on politics, science and art 
comes “Why Don’t We Write the Way 
We Talk?” by Donald Thompson, an 
appeal for simplification of grammar in- 
struction, and for writing as simple as 
that in the New York Daily News, whose 
2,000,000 circulation is the largest in the 
world. Thomas Pyles, whom he quotes at 
length, must wince at this falling into 
Charybdis to escape Scylla. Today reac- 
tionism and radicalism make liberalism, 
in language or in politics, difficult to main- 
tain, 


REVOLUTION IN GRAMMAR, BY 
W. Nelson Francis in the October Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech provides a useful 
survey of the changes which are taking 
place in our attitude toward grammar. 
The crux of the current situation is 
summed up in Francis’ observation that the 
findings of linguistic science have made 
it “as unrealistic to teach ‘traditional’ 
grammar of English as it is to teach ‘tra- 
ditional’ (i.e. pre-Darwinian) biology or 
‘traditional’ (i.e. four-element) chemis- 
try.” Francis’ clear and careful analysis 
is too extended to summarize fully here, 
but, briefly, he begins by elaborating the 
three meanings of grammar as, (1) form 
of behavior, (2) a field of study or sci- 
ence, and (3) linguistic etiquette. He then 
discusses the basic premises of linguistic 
science: that language constitutes a set of 
behavior patterns common to the members 
of a given community ; that each language 
or dialect has its own unique system of 
behavior patterns; that the analysis and 
description of a given language must con- 
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form to the requirements laid down for 
any satisfactory scientific theory, namely, 
simplicity, consistency, completeness, and 
usefulness for predicting the behavior of 
phenomena brought under immediate ob- 
servation when the theory was formed; 
that spoken language is primary; that 
account must be taken of the concept of 
dialect. Illustrations are given of how the 
rules of “traditional” English grammar 
(formulated by scholars who took the 
grammar of Latin as ideal) are unrealistic 
and illogical. Concluding sections deal 
with the conceptions which the new gram- 
mar has to offer in place of “traditional” 
grammar: a description, analysis, and a 
set of definitions and formulas (structural 
grammar) which take into account the 
natural growth and changes in language 
and bring our thinking into accord with 
modern thought in other fields. 


CAN TEACHERS READ AND 
write? is the question raised by James D. 
Koerner in the November Harper’s. 
Koerner was asked last February to teach 
an extension course in American Litera- 
ture to twenty-eight primary and second- 
ary school teachers from around his state 
who were required to maintain their quali- 
fication records with regular work of this 
nature. The class was to be conducted in 
the same manner as the regular under- 
graduate courses at the university. Most 
of the people in the class were teaching 
several different grades, and almost all 
of them taught English as one of their 
subjects. All were native born and taught 
in schools that varied from one-room 
rurals to city schools of about a thousand 
students. Koerner found that “there was 
no error of grammar or mechanics, of or- 
ganization or general composition that was 
not perpetrated by this class of teachers, 
not once, but many times, and despite 
repeated corrections, Syntactically their 
papers were a chaos, the punctuation a 
farce, the spelling a grim joke.” As il- 
lustrations, he quotes extracts from the 
papers of seven members of the class. 
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One, from a paper on Mark Twain, will 
suffice here to show what Koerner is 
worried about: “He explained how, al- 
though Huck’s actual experiences and 
doings were quite outwardly boyish and 
mischeivious through his inward thoughts 
and reasoning the author conveyed to the 
reader, although Huck didn’t realize it 
himself, he knew the difference between 
right and wrong.” 


YALE UNIVERSITY HAS AP- 
pointed a special committee to make a 
two-year study of the needs and problems 
of secondary education in the United 
States as a part of a program designed to 
meet the acute need for school teachers. 
There is reason for a new, extensive 
study, it is thought, because apprentice 
teachers face an array of curricular stand- 
ards and practices, state certification re- 
quirements, pedagogical theories and pro- 
fessional attitudes “that are all too strange 
to most people and baffling even to ex- 
perts.” The findings of the committee are 
to serve as a basis for the planning and 
development of teacher training programs 
at Yale. 


ONE OF THE MAJOR CURRENT 
problems in higher education is how to 
prepare for the large enrolments antici- 
pated in colleges and universities during 
the next few decades. The great wave of 
increased enrolments in elementary 
schools which appeared during WORLD 
WAR II has already reached the junior 
high schools. The second wave has just 
reached the elementary schools. Shortly 
these millions of young people will be 
ready for college. There is not a moment 
to lose if colleges are to be ready for the 
approaching avalanche of new students. 
Several addresses relative to this problem, 
delivered at the Ninth Annual National 
Conference on Higher Education, are 
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summarized in the November NEA Jour- 
nal. 


WORKSHOP REPORTS OF THE 
1954 Conference on College Composition 
and Communication held last spring in 
St. Louis comprise the October issue of 
the official bulletin of the Conference. 
Both the teachers who attended and those 
unable to be present will find it helpful 
as a bird’s-eye view of current thinking 
on ways and means of helping college 
freshmen to communicate. The 1955 Con- 
ference will be held just two months from 
now, March 24-26, at the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. Hermann Bowersox, Roosevelt 
College, is the local chairman in charge of 
arrangements. Have you made your ar- 
rangements to be present? 


A GROUP OF SUPERIOR COLLEGE 
freshmen, selected on the basis of high 
school records and placement tests, are 
participating in a special program inaug- 
urated this past fall by the University of 
North Carolina, Members of the group 
are being taught together as a class in four 
of the five subjects each student takes— 
English, mathematics, philosophy, and 
social science. The level of these courses 
is being adjusted to the ability of the 
class; they are being taught by persons 
especially interested in undergraduate 
teaching. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY HAS _IN- 
troduced a teaching intern program 
financed by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. Eight young teachers will 
have an opportunity to teach in the uni- 
versity’s experimental courses in the iden- 
tification and criticism of ideas. They will 
also conduct research in their own fields 
of study and will attend a seminar on 
teaching. 
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DEAR CoUNCIL MEMBER, 


The life of the Council is the work of the committees. Through organized groups 
of individuals, the National Council of Teachers of English carries on the major por- 
tion of its work. 

It is the object of these periodic reports by the officers of the Council to keep the 
membership advised of the work of the Council. As immediate Past President, it has 
been my responsibility this past year to serve as Liaison Officer between the Executive 
Committee and four important special committees among the thirty-three which have 
been directing studies for the Council. 

The first of these four committees is the one on Current English Usage. This com- 
mittee has been in existence for some time, making a significant contribution to class- 
room teachers by conducting the Current Usage Department in the English Journal 
and College English. Currently, under the chairmanship of Dr. Margaret M. Bryant, it 
has added this department to Elementary English. A major project now going forward 
is a Dictionary of Current American Usage. This project is receiving cooperation also 
from the Modern Language Association and the Speech Association of America. It is 
hoped that the volume will appear in the not too distant future. 

Another committee is the one on Junior Memberships. Under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Francis Shoemaker, the functions of this committee are: (1) to encourage the 
continuance and growth of the plan for junior memberships in the Council; .(2) to 
attempt a follow-up campaign to induce former junior members to become members ; 
and (3) to prepare and keep up to date for Council use a list of English methods 
teachers in colleges and universities throughout the country, The committee is becoming 
interested in reaching potential junior members in junior colleges where increasing 
numbers of students are indicating serious interest in teaching. 

The committee on Teaching English as a Second Language is chaired by Dr. Pauline 
M. Rojas. This group is concerned with problems and methods peculiar to the teaching 
of English as a foreign language and with preparing materials and serving as a clearing 
house for inquiry, comment, and exchange of experiences relating to the teaching of 
English as a foreign language here and abroad. Steps were taken during the past year 
toward the organizing of a conference either in Puerto Rico or somewhere else during 
the summer for the offering of courses on the graduate level in such subjects as 
“Introduction to Linguistic Science,” “Phonetics and Phonemics of American English,” 
“American English Grammar,” and “Methods and Materials of Teaching English as a 
Second Language.” 

The fourth committee is the one on Informing the Public under the co-chairmanship 
of Robert C. Pooley and Oscar M. Haugh. The committee hopes to serve the Council 
in two ways at present, and a third in the future. These are (1) to serve as a clearing 
house for current inquiries regarding effective means of public presentation of English. 
Inquiries of this nature should be addressed to Professor Oscar M. Haugh, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; (2) to compile, edit, and submit to the Executive 
Committee of the Council a bulletin called something like Telling the Language Arts 
Story, which will contain advice, experience, and samples of materials for the presen- 
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tation to administrators, teachers, and the public of English Language Arts purposes 
and outcome; (3) to secure a writer or writers who will do one or more articles on 
English in the schools for such popular journals as The Saturday Evening Post, 
Colliers, Ladies’ Home Journal, and the like. The committee will welcome suggestions 
regarding such writers. 


M. 
Past President 


The Committee on Play List needs badly two or three copies of Milton Smith’s 
NCTE list called Guide to Play Selection. The NCTE office has no more copies. Will 
anyone lend his copy to the chairman, Dr. Joseph Mersand, The Curriculum Center, 
New York City Public Schools, 130 West 55th Street, New York 19? 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Quotas to Reach FIFTY BY SIXTY 


Percent of No. Mems., 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


State Total U.S. Subscribers 
Population Feb, 1954 Goal Goal Goal Goal Goal 


Alabama .0204 325 431 537 650 770 890 1020 

Arizona* .0050 157 171 185 200 216 232 250 

Arkansas .0126 226 287 348 413 482 551 630 

California .0706 1836 2090 2344 2625 2916 3207 3530 

Colorado .0088 219 252 285 320 355 396 440 

Connecticut* .0134 433 468 503 541 581 621 670 

Delaware* 0021 . 63 69 75 81 88 95 105 Ae: 
D.C. .0053 138 157 176 196 218 236 265 Agee 
Florida 0185 398 477 556 640 729 818 925 = 
Georgia .0229 624 712 790 876 969 1052 1145 ay 
Idaho .0039 71 90 109 129 150 170 195 

Illinois* 0581 1779 1948 2117 2297 2487 2677 2905 ee 
Indiana* 0262 838 909 980 1056 1137 1218 1310 a 
Iowa* 0175 550 599 648 700 755 810 875 rf iy 
Kansas* # 0127 536551 
Kentucky .0196 291 391 492 599 713 827 980 Be 
Louisiana 0179 323 409 495 586 683 780 895 

Maine .0061 92 122 152 184 217 250 305 

Maryland 0156 335 402 469 540 616 692 780 

Massachusetts .0313 661 797 933 1078 1233 1388 1565 _ 
Michigan 0425 1149 1295 1441 1597 1763 1929 2125 “e 
Minnesota* 724 765 806 849 894 939 995 
Mississippi 0145 251 312 383 459 541 623 725 

Missouri .0264 498 621 744 875 1011 1147 1320 

Montana .0039 105 118 131 145 160 175 195 

Nebraska .0088 219 252 285 320 355 396 440 

Nevada 0011 30 34 38 42 46 . §& 55 

New Hampshire .0036 98 110 122 135 149 163 180 

New Jersey .0322 611 761 911 1071 1241 1411 1610 

New Mexico .0045 115 131 147 164 182 200 225 


* In states marked with an asterisk, members are urged to set voluntarily higher goals than those 
suggested. These states are already well above the median proportion of memberships. 

# In 1954, if every state had as high a proportion of members and subscribers as Kansas now 
has, NCTE rolls would already total more than 42,000. If every state had as high a proportion as 
Utah, the total would be almost 44,000. 
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Percent of No. Mems., 
State Total U.S. Subscribers Goal 
Population Feb., 1954 


New York .0989 2230 2637 
North Carolina 0271 552 672 
North Dakota* .0041 120 133 
Ohio 0530 1261 1469 
Oklahoma 0149 323 386 


Oregon* | 0101 382 400 
Pennsylvania .0700 1709 1978 
Rhode Island .0053 68 98 
South Carolina .0141 200 276 
South Dakota* .0043 126 132 


Tennessee 0219 406 509 
Texas 0514 1348 1530 
Utah*# 0046 201 205 
Vermont 0025 58 
Virginia 465 


Washington* 0157 527 
West Virginia 0134 261 
Wisconsin* 0229 925 
Wyoming .0019 54 


1955 1956 
Goal 


Council members may now save $1.40 plus postage on a large and beautiful literary 
map of the United States. Produced by a commercial firm and sold to their customers 
at $7.00 plus postage, it may be obtained by Council members for $5.60, prepaid. Order 
from the Council office. 

The map is 64 by 44 inches, on plasticized paper. Printed in six colors, it has over 
100 illustrations, includes about 350 literary titles, gives 1000 names of writers, and 
presents 19 regional listings of books. Small inset maps give more detailed information 
about literary New York City, New Orleans, and the Bret Harte Country. 


Want to tour England or continental Europe with congenial friends? The project 
is still only in the talking stage, having been broached at the recent Executive Committee 
meeting in Detroit. The plan would be for the Council to sponsor reasonable-priced 
tours for groups of its members. Places of high literary interest would be stressed. 

Probably arrangements can’t be made for the summer of 1955, but 1956 seems 
possible. If you have ideas or comments, please write the Executive Secretary or one 
of the officers. 


| 
1957 1958 «1960 
ag Goal Goal Goal Goal 
3044 «3478 3940S «4402 4945 
ie 792 921 1058 1195 1355 
146 160 174 188 205 | 
1677, 1899-2135. 
ix 449 517 589 661 745 
oe 418 438 459 480 505 
2247 2534 «2838 «= 3142S 3500 
€ 128 159 191 223 265 
oe 352 433 £19 605 705 
Ji 138 144 150 156 165 
612 722 839 956 1095 
1712 1907 2114 2321 2570 
at. 209 213 217 224 230 | 
70 83 97 110 125 
578 698 825 952 1105 
572 620 671 723 «785 
wa 333 410 492 574 670 
964 1005 1049 1093 1145 
ans 61 69 77 85 95 
* * * 
| 
* * * 
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New Books 


College Teaching Materials 


THE CASE FOR POETRY. By Fred- 
erick L. Gwynn, Ralph W. Condee, and 
Arthur O, Lewis, Jr. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 
449, $2.95. 

This is a new kind of textbook for use 
in college poetry classes and fascinating 
even to a reviewer. As the authors stress 
in their introduction, the book is first of all 
a collection of good poems, most of them 
tested by years of reading and writing. 
About eighty British and American poets, 
ranging in time from the anonymous 
author of “Sir Patrick Spens” to the 
young American, Richard Wilbur, are in- 
troduced in alphabetical order. However, 
this is much more than an anthology. The 
authors believe that “a reader should 
bring something more than his subcon- 
scious to the endorsement of a poem.” 
Thus the reactions of thoughtful readers 
—critics, scholars, teachers, students, and 
the poets themselves—to about half the 
poems are also presented either as “crit- 
iques” or “cases.” A “critique” is com- 
posed of two or more published opinions 
by professional critics, abridged by the 
editors, representing varying or contro- 
versial points of view, and concerned only 
with different levels of interpretation. The 
“cases” are more detailed. They also are 
composed of varying opinions but are di- 
vided, put into working condition, and 
“subsumed under ‘cores’ that are for the 
most part concerned with the ‘primary 
theme’ of a poem.” These “critiques” and 
“cases” are intended to force the student 
to read carefully and draw considered con- 
clusions, and to provide the bases for 
intelligent discussion. Technical terms are 
printed in boldface and explained in a 
glossary, and where student needs de- 
mand, textual footnotes are provided. 


THE MAJOR POETS: ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN. Edited by Charles 
M. Coffin. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 553. 

Thirty-four poets are represented from 
Chaucer to Dylan Thomas. Most are Brit- 
ish. The Americans are Walt Whitman, 
Emily Dickinson, E. A. Robinson, Robert 
Frost, and T. S. Eliot. The poems are 
arranged by author and in roughly chrono- 
logical order. Most are complete, although 
there are a few selections from such long 
works as The Faerie Queene, Paradise 
Lost, and Don Juan, All are typical and 
important. Professor Coffin has “read 
poetry” with his students for many years 
at Kenyon College, and this anthology is 
an eclectic one drawn from that experi- 
ence. The texts have been carefully edited. 
The volume is well printed in type large 
enough to be easily read. Notes helpful 
to the student appear at the bottom of 
each page. 


TECHNICAL WRITING. By Gordon 
H. Mills and John A. Walter. Rinehart. 
Pp. 463. $4.50. 

A text for a college course in technical 
writing and a reference book for all who 
need one in this special field. The author 
examined reports and articles from some 
three hundred industrial and research in- 
stitutions and investigated carefully the 
content and organization of numerous 
college courses in the subject. The con- 
cept of technical writing presented here 
has evolved from these studies. The first 
section deals with the basic principles of 
technical writing, the second with its 
special techniques. Various types of re- 
ports are analyzed in detail. Much of the 
illustrative material has come from the files 
of cooperating institutions. Not all are used 
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as models. Some are analyzed for de- 
ficiencies. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO JOUR- 
NALISM. By F. Fraser Bond. Macmil- 
lan. Pp. 358. $4.50. 

The aim of this text is to serve as an 
introduction, at once comprehensive and 
compact, to the whole field of American 
journalism. It succeeds. Although the style 
is informal, there isn’t a wasted word, and 
every facet from the public’s taste to the 
pitfalls of spelling is treated with in- 
formed directness. 


The Yale Shakespeare 
(Revised) 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by S. C. 
Burchell. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
Edited by Thomas G. Bergin. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. 

Edited by Eugene M. Warth. 

THE TRAGEDY OF ROMEO AND 

JULIET. Edited by Richard Hosley. 

TWELFTH NIGHT OR WHAT YOU 

WILL. Edited by William P. Holden. 
Newly revised volumes of a well-known 
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edition. For the most part these are based 
on the quarto texts, with the capitalization 
and lineation usually that of the original. 
The spelling has been modernized except 
when a pronunciation unlike our own is 
needed. All indications of places and 
times of action are eliminated. Glosses 
appear at the bottom of each page. Ap- 
pendices deal with text and sources. 
Handy, pocket-sized volumes. Each $1.50. 


The Arden Shakespeare 
(Revised) 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Ed- 
ited by M. R. Ridley. $3.85. 


KING HENRY V. Edited by J. H. 
Walter. $3.25. 


THE TEMPEST. Edited by Frank Ker- 
mode. $3.50. 

New volumes in another well-known 
edition now undergoing complete revision, 
published by the Harvard University 
Press. The Folio text is used, but mod- 
ernized, and re-edited in the light of mod- 
ern criticism and research. The introduc- 
tions are new and exhibit the individuality 
of scholarship and point of view of each 
editor. Well printed in large type on good 


paper. 


Professional 


THE FIRST NIGHT OF TWELFTH 
NIGHT. By Leslie Hotson. Macmillan. 
$4.50. 

This book won the 1953 MLA-Macmil- 
lan award for research contributing most 
to the understanding of English or Ameri- 
can literature, Hotson nosed out evidence 
that Twelfth Night was first performed 
by Elizabeth’s command on January 6, 
1601, on a stage in the center of the Great 
Hall of Whitehall Palace. Shakespeare, he 
thinks, wrote the play in ten days to honor 
Elizabeth’s Italian visitor (and distant 
cousin?) Don Virginio Orsino. Olivia 
recognizably is Elizabeth of a half century 
earlier. This explains many speeches 


hitherto puzzling. Malvolio, apparently, 
was a lampoon (permissible only on 
Twelfth Night) of Sir Williaim Knollys 
(pronounced Knowles), Comptroller of 
Her Majesty’s Household, and the satire 
is much more detailed than we have re- 
alized. Hotson also submits some evidence 
that this staging in the round was custom- 
ary, and was the practice in Shakespeare’s 
theaters. Incidentally Hotson makes his 
whole narrative of his research and of 
Orsino’s visit colorful and lively. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS: THEATRE 
ESSAYS BY BERNARD SHAW. Se- 
lected and edited by A. C. Ward. Oxford 
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University Press. Pp, 350 (16 mo). 
$1.35. 

Chosen from Shaw’s newspaper criti- 
cism 1895-98, these show learning, cour- 
tesy, courage, and acumen, says Mr. Ward. 
Except to the specialist, interesting chiefly 
for general ideas expressed. 


THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE, 1607-1900. By Jay B. Hub- 
bell. Duke University Press. Pp. 987. 
$10.00. 

This monumental history of the litera- 
ture of one section of our country by the 
Chairman of the Editorial Board of 
American Literature, achieves as much 
objectivity as we can ask of anyone who 
loves literature and his own region. His 
desire to reveal the life of the South is 
evident in the introductions to each of the 
periods, and also in the appearance of 
more than one hundred writers in the table 
of contents. He even reaches out to Scott, 
who was read there, and to New Eng- 
land writers about the South. An unusu- 
ally readable reference book; suitable for 
ownership by specialists and for browsing 
by many others, 


MASTERS OF THE DRAMA. Third 
Edition. By John Gassner. Dover Publica- 
tions. Pp. 890. $5.95. 

This revision of a standard work has 
additions also, so that it now comes down 
to midcentury, with a total of 77 photo- 
graphs. It is a factually reliable and cour- 
ageously critical history of the drama 
from early antiquity; the second chapter 
is devoted to Aeschylus; the last is Mid- 
century Summary. 


BACKGROUNDS OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE, 1700-1760. By Cecil A. 
Moore. University of Minnesota Press. 
Pp. 254, $4.50. 

Five studies which have the common 
purpose of establishing an understanding 
of eighteenth century English literature. 
They are: “Shaftesbury and the Ethical 
Poets in England”; “The Return to Na- 
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ture in English Poetry of the Eighteenth 
Century”; “Whig Panegyric Verse’; “A 
Phase of Sentimentalism”; “John Dun- 
ton”; and “The English Malady,” which 
is a discussion of the medical literature of 
the time. 


KING ARTHUR TODAY: THE AR- 
THURIAN LEGEND IN ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
1901-1953. By Nathan Comfort Starr. 
University of Florida Press. Pp. 218. 
Cloth, $4.50; paper, $3.50. 

Starr finds in the twentieth century a 
revival and considerable modification of 
Arthurianism, more than the momentum 
given by the Victorian revival. Especially 
since 1917 the Victorian romanticism has 
been displaced by—at least tempered by 
—realism, modern psychological insights, 
and many scholars’ identification of Ar- 
thur with a British general of the sixth 
century. Starr’s survey touches such dis- 
parate works as “The Fifty-first Dragon,” 
Robinson’s Tristram, and Costain’s The 
Chalice. 


THE CREATIVE ELEMENT. By 
Stephen Spender. British Book Centre. 
Pp. 199. $3.25. 

Lectures delivered at the University of 
Cincinnati in 1953 were the basis of this 
difficult book of criticism. The thesis, 
which Spender says he does not try to 
argue, is that in the last seventy or eighty 
years there have been successively periods 
of (1) highly developed individual vision, 
(2) anti-vision and despair, and (3) re- 
turn towards orthodoxy. He specifically 
retracts or modifies some of his own pro- 
nouncements of the ’30’s. The basic chap- 
ters are general discussions; others con- 
cern individual writers. 


THE WORLD OF ODYSSEUS. By 
M. I. Finley. Viking. Pp. 179. $3.00. 

This description of the social world of 
the age of legendary heroes—perhaps four 
hundred years before the Odyssey was 
composed—should be useful to teachers 
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and to those who read the epics for their 
own pleasure. Oversimplifying, we may 
call Homer’s an aristocratic, warrior cul- 
ture. Such incidental items as placing the 
composition of the Odyssey at least one 
hundred years later than that of the Jliad; 
assertion that the Greeks of Homer’s day 
and much later believed their mythology 
literally ; and pointing out the usefulness 
of the formulas and repetition in serial 
chanting of so long a tale, are numerous. 


A CLERK OF OXENFORD: ESSAYS 
ON LITERATURE AND LIFE. By 
Gilbert Highet. Oxford University Press. 
$3.75. 

More essays expanded from radio talks 
about books and people: I, The Arts of 
Prose, so-called science-fiction 
through Bacon’s essays and other wisdom 
books to the Gettysburg Address; II, 
Poetry and Poets, from What Use Is 
Poetry? to Professor Paradox; III, Im- 
agination and Reality, discussion of non- 
fiction on miscellaneous topics. (The dis- 
criminating author has just become a 
Book-of-the-Month Club judge!) 


AESTHETICS AND LANGUAGE. 
Edited by William Elton. Philosophical 
Library. Pp. 186. $4.75. 

A group of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London philosophers attempt to correct 
some errors in aesthetics due to semantic 
confusion. They represent a movement 
which may well prove very important to 
the specialist in critical theory but which 
is at present rather beyond the grasp of 
most students of the arts. Even the casual 
reader occasionally sees flashes of com- 
monsense demolish some cobweb castles 
of doctrine. 


FROM PAMPAS TO HEDGEROWS 
AND DOWNS: A STUDY OF W. H. 
HUDSON. By Richard E. Haymaker. 
Bookman Associates. Pp. 398. $5.00. 

The study is more concerned with his 
literary achievement than with his science 
and with both these more than with the 
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events of his life. Haymaker is appreci- 
ative but not gushing, and supports most 
of his observations by quotation or cita- 
tion. 


DYLAN THOMAS. By Henry Treece. 
John de Graff, 64 W. 23rd St., New York 
10. Pp. 159 (12 mo). $2.00. 

Originally published in London in 1949, 
this little book includes such topics as 
“Relations to Surrealism,” “The Debt to 
Hopkins,” “Some Influences,” and “The 
Medievalist,” as well as direct explication 
and evaluation of Thomas’ work, Treece 
admires Thomas, without idolatry. 


ACCENT ON TEACHING, Edited by 
Sidney J. French. Harper. Pp. 334. $4.75. 

This book was organized by the Com- 
mittee on General Education of the As- 
sociation for higher Education. Part Two 
(eighty pages) deals with the humanities. 
Chapter headings in this part are: Inter- 
pretation and Discussion, Developing a 
Course in Life Values, Integration of the 
Arts, Individualization, Communication 
Courses, and Discussing before Writing. 
General education provides especially for 
freshmen and sophomores unspecialized 
courses which aim at developing the well- 
rounded person rather that at beginning 
specialization. These chapters include 
some unconventional courses ; but the cen- 
tral emphases are upon (1) teaching stu- 
dents to think critically (2) meeting the 
different individual student needs, and 
(3) integrating skills and subject matter. 
Discussion and conference become more 
important than they are in traditional 
conservative teaching; lectures are used 
where they best serve the needs. 


HANDBOOK FOR DISCUSSION 
LEADERS. (Revised edition) By J. 
Jeffery Auer and Henry Lee Ewbank. 
Harper. Pp. 153. $2.50. 

This little book, apparently intended 
both for college classes and for adult 
organizations, is clear and complete 
enough on matters of planning and lead- 
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ing discussions. It is almost purely ex- 
pository, without the spice of narrative il- 
lustration. 


HANDBOOK FOR THEME ANALY- 
SIS. Edited by Paul L. Dressel and Lewis 
B. Mayhew. William C. Brown Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa. Pp. 78 (18%” x 11”) 
$1.50. (Paper offset) 

The Communications Committee of the 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in Gen- 
eral Education tried out and developed 
the theme analyses here presented. In 
their discussions of their individual analy- 
ses of the same themes, the committee 
members reached closer agreement on 
rating, and discovered their own imper- 
fections in perception and their misjudge- 
ments. They recommend the printed (com- 
posite) analyses for study by young in- 
structors, for use as a basis for discussion 
in department meetings, and even for use 
by college students. Surely the committee 
does not expect the instructor to write out 
for all themes such full analyses as these 
—longer than the themes themselves. 


BROWN - CARLSEN LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION TEST. By James 
I. Brown and G. Robert Carlsen. “Evalua- 
tion and Adjustment Series,” World Book 
Company. Specimen set, $0.50; answer 
sheets, $1.50 per 35. 

Part A, Immediate Recall, involves 
chiefly holding in mind a series of num- 
bers or syllables read by the examiner. 
Part B, Following Directions, requires 37 
arithmetical operations to be done mentally 
as examiner reads. Part C, Recognizing 
Transitions, calls for classifying isolated 
sentences read by examiner as introduc- 
tory, transition, or concluding, or none 
of these; nine items. Part D, Recognizing 
Word Meanings, presents ten words, each 
in an oral sentence context with five 
printed ones from which to choose the 
most nearly synonymous. Part E, Lecture 
Comprehension, consists of a 12-minute 
lecture on “Increasing Your Vocabulary” 
with 21 best-answer questions; some of 
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the questions are on details, some on 
central points. Parts A, B, C, D are 
really diagnostic; Part E is the test of 
practical skill. 50 minutes; it could be 
divided. 


TOUCHSTONES OF LITERATURE. 
Metropolitan Study Council, 525 West 
120th Street, New York 27. Pp. 61. $1.00. 
“Touchstones” is, of course, to be 
understood in the Arnoldian sense of ex- 
cellent works with which others may be 
compared. The committee sought more 
commonalty in the readings required in 
high schools and has come up with a list of 
“Human Attributes” as the real touch- 
stones. It also presents a limited list of 
excellent selections which embody these 
attributes. Individual reading would radi- 
ate from class work on these and other 
excellent literature. Valuable to the in- 
dividual teacher chiefly for the lists of 
points to be emphasized in the Bible, Tom 
Sawyer, the Odyssey, Hamlet, etc. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF STUDY 
HABITS AND SKILLS. By Arthur E. 
Traxler. Educational Records Bureau, 21 
Aububon Avenue, New York 32. Pp. 39. 

The heart of this revised booklet (first 
edition, 1944) is “General Procedures for 
Improving Study,” a convenient listing 
with brief comment of the necessary work 
habits and study skills. There are also a 
usable “Outline for a Case Study of a 
Pupil with Reading Difficulties” and a list 
of pertinent work books and guides. 


FREEDOM OF BOOK SELECTION: 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 
CONFERENCE ON INTELLEC- 
TUAL FREEDOM. Edited by Frederic 
J. Mosher. American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago. Pp. 
144. $3.50. 

Four hundred librarians attended this 
conference at Whittier College in 1953 
and endorsed this statement. Librarians 
seem to be our most courageous defenders 
of intellectual freedom. 
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HANDBOOK FOR UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL PARENTS. By the Handbook 
Committee, University School, College of 
Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10. 

This ringbound, beautifully printed, in- 
terestingly designed booklet of nearly 100 
pages must make parents enthusiastic 
about the school. Too expensive for most 
public schools—unless “angels” can be 
found—but possibly imitable on a smaller 
scale ; perhaps one issue of a school paper 


MANY A GOOD CRUSADE, MEM- 
OIRS OF VIRGINA CROCHERON 
GILDERSLEEVE. Macmillan. $5.00. 

The memoirs of the dean of Barnard 
College for thirty-six years begins with 
her happy childhood in England, Arizona, 
and New York City. Later the French 
were to like her because “I look French. 
My mother’s family was French.” She 
felt serious responsibility as a college head, 
as an American, and particularly as a 
member of the Conference which drew 
up the Charter of the United Nations. 
She writes interestingly, urgently, and 
hopefully of ideals of education and of 
relations with other countries. A hearten- 
ing book. 434 pages. 


MY SEVERAL WORLDS. By Pearl 
Buck. John Day. $5.00. 

Few writers have known intimately so 
many worlds as the author of The Good 
Earth and nearly forty other books. She 
has lived with the Chinese and, for shorter 
periods, in India, Japan, Indo-China, and 
of course America. She adopted four chil- 
dren and has found homes for others. 
This “Personal Record” tells of her fifty- 
odd years as a friend to man in her 
“Several Worlds.” 


THE WOMAN WITHIN. THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELLEN 
GLASGOW. Harcourt. $5.00. 

At her death in 1945 she left this story 
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could be modified to serve, if the PTA can 
not or will not undertake the project. 


TWO YEARS OF PROGRESS IN 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION. Pp. 
55 (Mimeo). EDUCATIONAL TELE- 
VISION STATION REPORT AS OF 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1954, Pp. 29 (Offset). 
National Citizens Committee for Educa- 
tional Television, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


of her life to be printed “at the discretion 
of her literary executors.” She records a 
happy childhood and a great love for her 
mother. She was haunted by increasing 
deafness. As a story of a very private and 
spiritual life it is written with great 
honesty and dignity. She had at least two 
romantic love affairs. A background for 
her much loved novels and the record of a 
triumphant life. 


GLORY, GOD, AND GOLD, By Paul 
I. Wellman. Doubleday. $6.00. 

Second volume of Mainstream of 
America Series. The author, who as a boy 
lived in the Ute-Uintah reservation, 
knows the Southwest, and has told its 
history in the lives and deeds of the 
people: Indians, Mexicans, Americans, 
Spaniards, and French. In 1540 over three 
hundred Spaniards and a few Indians left 
New Spain in quest for gold. Later, 
buffalo hunts, Indian wars, cattle drives, 
oil wells all have a part. An excellent 
“narrative history.” 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHINA. THE 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN LEIGHTON 
STUART. Random. $5.00. 

Prefatory note, General George C. 
Marshall. Introduction, Dr. Hu, Shih. 
General Marshall says, “I doubt if there 
is anyone whose understanding of Chinese 
character, history, and political complica- 
tions equals that of Dr. Stuart.” Dr. 
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Stuart was born in China of American 
missionary parents. He has held many 
positions as an educator, and in 1946 was 
appointed United States Ambassador to 
the Republic of China. A timely book. 
Map and photographs. 


BY THESE WORDS. By Paul M. 
Angle. Rand McNally. $5.95. 

“Great Documents of American Liberty 
Selected and Placed in Their Contem- 
porary Settings.” Forty-six significant and 
inspiring documents, beginning with the 
Mayflower Compact drawn up by the Pil- 
grims in 1620, closing with President 
Eisenhower’s 1953 Inaugural address. 
Paul Angle in a vivid narrative pictures 
the scene and background for each docu- 
ment, They cover every epoch in our his- 
tory. Handsomely illustrated. 560 pages. 


THE AGE OF MOUNTAINEERING. 
By James Ramsey Ullman. Lippincott. 


$6.00. 
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The author of The White Tower gives 
a detailed and exciting story of every im- 
portant and successful ascent of the high- 
est and most dangerous peaks made in 
the last hundred years. Chapter I: Gods, 
Demons, and Men. Appendices include 
Women in Mountaineering, A Note on 
Volcanoes, One Hundred Famous Moun- 
tains, etc. Maps and many photographs. 
352 pages. 


THE LAST HUNT. By Milton Lott. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.95, 

Much interest has recently been dis- 
played in the early American Indian, the 
pioneers, and the opening of the Great 
West. This is the story of the extermina- 
tion of the buffalo—reckless destruction, 
as the hunters merely wanted the hides for 
Eastern markets. Time, 1882-1885. The 
characters are varied. Some loved the 
cruelty ; others were shocked. The despair 
of the Indians is very real. Few people 
realized just what the aftermath would be. 


Fiction, Drama, and Poetry 


THIRTY YEARS. By John P. Mar- 
quand. Little Brown. $5.00. 

A collection of short stories—fiction and 
nonfiction—written in the last thirty years. 
They are intended, he says, to represent 
phases of his development and experi- 
ments in the field of social satire. Intro- 
duction by Clifton Fadiman. 


THE BEST SCIENCE FICTION 
STORIES 1954. Edited by Everett F. 
Bleiler and T. E. Dikty. Frederick Fell. 
$3.50. 

Sixth volume of a science-fiction short- 
story annual. Thirteen stories by popular 
writers. In the preface the editors review 
the field of science fiction. Short sketches 
of each author. 


A VIEW OF THE TOWN. By Jan Hil- 
liard. Abelard-Schuman. $3.50. 

A comedy of small-town characters, 
there are several minor plots and small- 


town jealousies. Simon, an_ elderly 
widower and his next-door neighbor, also 
a first inhabitant, are jealous of each 
other’s social prestige. There are public 
meetings, a library well-stocked with old 
records, a newspaper, and various celebra- 
tions. The construction and character 
drawings are particularly good. 


ONE WHITE STAR. By Gladys Hasty 
Carroll. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Laura Craig at thirty-nine “looks back 
at the child she was” and studies the hu- 
man relationships which she has known 
with parents, grandmother, school friends, 
and church people. Later there were a 
husband and daughter. Now a new life 
opens before her. Has there been a pat- 
tern, a purpose in her past development ? 
A psychological view of life and the 
problems faced under stress of changing 
times. The author’s husband is a well- 
known psychologist. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. Edited by 
Lowell Thompson, Assisted by Three 
Former Companion Editors. Houghton. 
$6.00. 

One hundred years of the life of a great 
magazine, 1827-1927. Reversing chrono- 
logical order, the story opens with “When 
Mother Was a Flapper,” 1927, and goes 
back to 1827, when the first issue was pub- 
lished. Of special interest is the remark- 
able list of both American and foreign 
authors of the period who are represented. 
Quaint illustrations. 1140 pages. 


THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
Volume VI. Edited by R. W. Chapman. 
With illustrations from contemporary 
sources. Oxford. Pp. 474 

Includes juvenilia, Lady Susan, frag- 
ments of the novels, The Watsons and 
Sanditon, opinions of Mansfield Park and 
Emma, comic verses and prayers. 


THEATRE ’54. Reading Versions of the 


uate schools. It has led to other, more 
conventional literature courses being 
given by request. It has elicited many 
favorable comments from faculty and 
students. 

The principle of a conversion or 
transference of interests from the spe- 
cialized to the general opens up numer- 
ous possibilities. If, instead of deploring 
it, we utilize the community of interests 
in the professional schools, then they 
may well cease to be the Siberias of the 
English teacher. What has been con- 
sidered 2 disadvantage may be turned 
into an advantage. 

It is fairly clear that this approach to 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


English in Professional Schools—[Continued from page 242] 


Golden Dozen Plays of the Year. Edited 
by John Chapman. Random. $5.00. 

This second volume of Random’s 
theater annual includes The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, Caine Mutiny Court- 
Martial, The Confidential Clerk, and nine 
others. There are also essays on the theater 
in general, “grass roots” theater, amateur 
and college groups, a review of the Eng- 
lish stage, and other subjects, such as 
holdovers, all-time hits, prizes and awards, 
etc. Photographs. 568 pages. 


YOU CAN WRITE A POEM. By Gail 
Brook Burket. J. S. Paluch Company, 
2712 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 14. 
Pp. 96. 

This little book is intended both to en- 
courage and to guide amateur production 
of poetry. The emphasis is first upon idea 
(in the broad sense, including feeling; 
something to say), and then upon the tech- 
niques of poetry as means of communica- 
tion. 


a broadened view of the arts can be 
expanded to include other arts, such as 
music; and it can be put to use by other 
disciplines, such as the social sciences. 
For professional schools, at least, such 
work can well replace the general un- 
oriented freshman work, as well as 
some advanced studies. Far from lower- 
ing the standards or surrendering to 
specialization, the approach of working 
through interrelations is likely to en- 
hance the standing of our studies and 
disciplines in the eyes of the student, 
which is a necessity, if his cooperation 
and interest is to be aroused. 
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. . . to supply a basic collection of materials 
for studies in Elizabethan prose fiction . . . 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 
OF PROSE FICTION IN ENGLISH 
PRINTED IN ENGLAND AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 
1475-1640 


By 


STERG O’DELL 
Dean of the College 
Colorado College 


The Technology Press 
M.1.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


To the Teacher of English Teachers 


Do you know of the opportunities available to future teachers of English 
through the NCTE Junior Membership plan? 


Junior Membership offers to tomorrow's English teachers full membership 
status in NCTE (except the privilege of voting) including (1) a full year's 
subscription to one of these three Council magazines: Elementary English, English 
Journal, College English and (2) Council publications and recordings at mem- 
ber’s prices. Junior Member dues: $1.75 


Write to NCTE for full information. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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LEON HOWARD ~— LOUIS B. WRIGHT — CARL BODE 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 


AN ANTHOLOGY AND INTERPRETIVE SURVEY OF OUR 


A two-volume collection for courses in American Literature 


LITERATURE 


from the editors’ Preface 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


“The impulse to seek understanding through literature is a sound 
one, and America is peculiarly fortunate in having a literature 
so closely related to its history that it offers an unusually good 
medium of understanding. For the country was established and 
developed by a literate people who had a passion for expressing 
their major concerns in writing. Very few of these people were, 
in the narrow sense of the word, literary. Their concerns were with 
the physical aspect and resources of the country, with the spiritual 
problem of their relationship with God, and with the political 
problems of living together, gaining their independence from 
Europe, and eventually uniting themselves into ‘a more perfect 
union.’ But within this pattern of practical interests they were 
developing a literary consciousness which was to flower in the 
great individualists of the nineteenth century and become a self- 
sufficient, vital tradition. 

“The present anthology undertakes to portray this development 
and triumph—to make the American heritage self-evident through 
a select body of literature. The editors have tried to make it as 
com ve as possible because they believe that the rich va- 
riety of our heritage is just as important as its literary quality. They 
believe that modern man is largely the product of his history 
and that his own understanding of his history can be one of his 
greatest sources of strength. From a direct contact with the repre- 
sentative minds of yesterday, they believe, the man of today can 
get the balance and confidence which he needs in order to face 
the problems of tomorrow.” 
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